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BEEN ORDERED FOR ALL JOURNALS OF 
210 DIESEL-ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 
FOR ARGENTINA STATE RAILWAYS 


These locomotives will be built by Whitcomb 





Locomotive Company, a Division of Baldwin 
Locomotive Works. They are 70-ton, 


900 H.P. units and will be used for general 





main-line passenger and freight service. This 
is one of the largest orders for Diesel-Electric 


locomotive units ever placed in this country. 
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THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, CANTON 6, OHIO 
CABLE ADDRESS “TIMROSCO” 
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S; he Tough Guy, as we call the Chilled Car Wheel, isn’t a tough 
guy by accident. We at the AMCCW check up on him to see that he’s 
the kind of performer who lives up to his nickname. 





“Taking his temperature” or giving completed wheels a thermal 
test is only one of a series of steps in a rigid “physical” which has 
become standard practice with AMCCW members. In this case special 
equipment demonstrates the ability of the wheel to withstand tem- 
perature stresses due to brake application in service. 


We're interested in what makes the Tough Guy tough. We’re more 
interested in what makes him tougher. That’s why we do more than 
test wheels and set wheel standards. We test the relative merits of 
existing and proposed wheel designs. 


ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS OF CHILLED CAR WHEELS 
; 445 NORTH SACRAMENTO BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 12, ILL. 

American Cor & Foundry Co. * Canadian Car &Foundry Co. + Griffin Wheel Co. 

Marshall Car Wheel & Foundry Co. * Maryland Car Wheel Co. * New York Car Wheel Co. 


Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co. ° Southern Wheel (American Brake Shoe Co.) cess 
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In “Union” Car Retarders, air maintains 
the pressure on the car wheels and can be 


relieved or increased instantly. Thus, any 


of the four retarding pressures is available 


and changeable instantly—even when the 
car is in the retarder. 


Because air is the braking power in “‘Union”’ 
Car Retarders, day-to-day brake shoe 
wear plays no part in retarding pressures. 
No matter how much, or little, the car 
wheels move the shoes because of varia- 
tions in car wheels, the pressure chosen by 


the operator is exerted, and constantly 
uniform. 





So, air is behind this useful flexibility and 
efficiency of “‘Union” Car Retarders. And 
air—excellent shock absorber that it is— 
cushions the effect of any unevenness of 
brake shoes and car wheels. Loads arg 
not transmitted back to electrical eq 
ment or through mechanical deg 





Only “UNION” Car 
tro-Pneumatic. 
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GOOD REPORT: This issue’s leading editorial is a review 
of the recent report issuéd by President Truman’s Air 
Policy Commission. Its general appraisal is that the 
report is a competent and forthright analysis of the vital 
and pressing problems of how this nation can attain reason- 
able security against hostile attack from the air. Mean- 
while, however, the commission does not make as clear 
as it might have the vital distinction between the reason- 
ableness and urgency of government development of mili- 
tary aviation and government promotion of civil air trans- 
port. Unless that distinction is recognized, dangerous pub- 
lic confusion is inevitable. Opponents of socialized trans- 
portation will be deluded into opposing adequate provision 
for military aviation, while civil-aviation interests will 
seek to put a “national defense” label on their self-seeking 
raids on the public treasury. 





DIESEL-FUEL STORAGE: The increasing use of Diesel pow- 
er has made fuel-oil storage, like coal storage, a problem 
of vital importance on many roads. The Southern, with 
327 Diesel units in service, is one of them; and it has 
undertaken a program to provide at strategic points tanks 
with capacity for storage of two months’ reserve supply 
of oil. The program is described in an illustrated feature 
article which appears on page 54. 





MECHANIZING FREIGHT HANDLING: The war period’s 
traffic volume and shortage of freight-house labor prompted 
. the Northern Pacific to embark on a program of mechan- 
izing its station operations. Practically all of its major 
stations are now mechanized to a greater or lesser degree, 
and the program is being expanded as rapidly as develop- 
ments justify. N. P.’s experiences and some of the diffi- 
culties it encountered are set out in a feature article 
(page 59) by C. R. Opsahl, its supervisor of station 
service. 





RULES ISSUES: The working-rules phase of the dispute 
between the railroads and the three holdout unions repre- 
senting yard and engine-service employees involves the 
unions’ demand for 30 rules changes and the carriers’ 
counter-demand for 15 modifications. A feature article on 
page 51 sets out the proposals of both parties. The con- 
troversy, which also involves the unions’ demand for a 30 
per cent wage increase, is now before the emergency 
board appointed by President Truman after the unions 
had raised a strike threat. 





ANTI-TRUST SUIT: The Department of Justice’s anti-trust 
complaint against the western railroads and the A. A. R. 
got four days of further hearing last week in the federal 
district court at Lincoln, Nebr. The proceedings are re- 
ported in a news story herein. They were featured by 
the government’s in-and-out position with respect to Sec- 
retary of Commerce Harriman, who was chairman of 
the Union Pacific when the assailed Western Agreement 


WEEK AT A GLANCE 





became effective. Mr. Harriman was not named in the 
original complaint, but government counsel on February 
5 asked that he be brought into the case as a “co- 
conspirator.” On the following day, the Department of 
Justice reversed itself, saying it would not name Mr. 
Harriman because he resigned from the U. P. chairman- 
ship in 1941—three years prior to the filing of the com- 
plaint. Meanwhile, 34 individuals, including a number of 
railroad presidents, were dismissed as defendants. 





LAST YEAR’S NET: The 1947 net income of the Class I rail- 
roads amounted to $480 million, A A. R. President W. T. 
Faricy announced this week. This compares with $293 
million for 1946 which Mr. Faricy called “an abnormally 
low earning year.” Last year’s net railway operating in- 
come was $781 million, the rate of return being only 
3.46 per cent. Comparable 1946 figures were $620 million 
and 2.74 per cent. Details are given in an article on 
page 63. . 





ROLLER BEARINGS FOR FREIGHT CARS: M. S. Downes, 
assistant general manager of the Timken Roller Bearing 
Company’s Railway Division discusses the advantages of 
roller bearings on freight cars in a feature article on 
page 62. Aside from many intangible advantages, such 
as improved service, he finds that there are direct financial 
benefits in the resulting “freedom from trouble and re- 
duced maintenance expense.” 





STEAM-TURBINE LOCOMOTIVES: Progress on the devel- 
opment of coal-burning, steam-turbine locomotives is ap- 
praised in a feature article (page 48) by John S. Newton, 
assistant manager of engineering in the Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation’s Steam Division. Mr. Newton’s 
purpose, as he puts it, is to establish the effects of steam 
conditions on important elements of a steam-turbine loco- 
motive embodying a combination of design principles 
proved in other applications. And he expresses the hope 
that those experienced in the design of boilers and furnaces 
will agree with his view that there is reasonable prospect 
of meeting the steam capacity, efficiency and type require- 
ments essential to the development of such a locomotive. 





GOOD AND USEFUL HISTORY: Richard C. Overton, profes- 
sor of business history at Northwestern University and 
former executive assistant of the Burlington, has often 
emphasized the importance of company archives to historians 
of business. He presented a further development of that 
thesis in a paper delivered at a recent joint meeting of 
the Business Historical Society and the American Histori- 
cal Association. The feature article on page 57 is a con- 
densation of that paper in which Dr. Overton reported that 
more and more the railroads are coming to realize the 
importance of setting their own histories out in the open. 
They are learning that such full disclosure is good public 
relations. 
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he same dependable performance that characterizes Okonite 
car wire is also built into Okonite-engineered signal cables, 
CTC aerial cables, communication cables, battery cables, shop 
wiring and power circuits. 

To help you get failure-free, long-lived operation in elec- 
trical wires and cables, your Okonite representative will be glad 


to work with you. The Okonite Company, Passaic, New Jersey. 
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A PRAISEWORTHY REPORT ON AVIATION POLICY 
Va . 





The report of the President’s Air Policy Commis- 
sion—a book entitled “Survival in the Air Age’’—is 
a competent and forthright analysis of the vital and 
pressing problem of how this nation can attain reas- 
onable security against hostile attack from the air. 
The members of the Commission addressed them- 
selves directly to their assignment—not digressing 
in an ocean of confused figures and verbiage to 
indulge personal ideological hobbies and prejudices, 
as so many writers of government reports have been 
doing during the past fifteen years. The result is a 
state document worthy of the time and attention of 
every responsible citizen, and one which can be read 
in two hours rather than the customary two months. 
The report is of special importance to railroad people 
—not only because of the intimate connection of this 
industry with all aspects of military defense, but 
also because air transport supplements and competes 
with the railroads; and any government policy, or 
lack of policy, in dealing with aviation has a direct 
bearing on the welfare of the railroads. 

The government’s legitimate interest in aviation 
lies wholly in military flying—not commercial air 
transport or the operation of pleasure craft, except 
as these may have to be fostered as necessary ad- 
juncts to preparation for combat. A realization of 
this distinction is of primary importance—because 
government has no more urgent duty than the pro- 
vision of adequate military defense, while federal 


hot-housing of civil aviation per se is, at best, a 
costly indulgence excusable only in a government 
with more revenue than things to spend it for. In 
its worst aspect, governmental promotion of civil 
aviation, without valid military excuse, is a further 
step in the socialization of transportation—on a par 
with toll-free superhighways and inland waterways. 

Unless the reasonableness and urgency of govern- 
ment development of military aviation is clearly dis- 
tinguished from government promotion of civil air 
transport, dangerous confusion in public opinion is 
inevitable. In the first place, opponents of socialized 
transportation will be deluded into opposing ade- 
quate provision for military aviation, which is a 
proper and necessary government function. Sec- 
ondly, civil aviation interests will seek to put a 
“national defense” label on their self-seeking raids 
on the public treasury. This dangerous confusion 
can be avoided (1) if the military authorities will 
resolutely divorce themselves from all association 
with aviation projects which have no clear military 
connection ; and (2) if anti-socialists, poising for a 
righteous swing at socialistic “federal aid,” will make 
sure that it is really a prowler in the hen-house and 
not a conscientious constable who receives the 
haymaker. 

The Air Policy Commission’s report does not 
make this vital distinction as clear as it might have. 
It goes much farther than an abiding loyalty to the 








principles of free enterprise can possibly justify in 
seeking to foster military air power by the indirect 
and expensive method of subsidizing civil aviation. 
But, then, the Commission was not given either the 
time or the assignment to adjust its program for air 
defense to the situation of the economy as a whole. 
The doctor was called in to set a broken arm—i.e., 
the air arm—and was not asked or permitted to see 
whether the patient might not have another painful 
fracture or two in his limbs a little nearer the ground. 

With the foregoing reservation, it is hard to find 
much else about the report to criticize. The docu- 
ment is quite unique among pronouncements having 
to do with aviation in that it concedes a function of 
importance to the usually despised “surface car- 
riers.” Government aid to the air lines is advocated 
to provide “a fleet of aircraft of great value to the 
military services in time of war.” But, if this is 
done, Congress is put on notice that it will need to 
“weigh the effect such a course would have on other 
forms of transport, since it might will raise the 
possibility of a subsidy or reduction in taxes to these 
forms to make possible the readiness for war loads 
on such transportation.” 

The report goes much further in favoring the 
claims of the air lines to an uneconomically arbitrary 
assignment of mail traffic than is consistent with a 
decent regard for the memory of Adam Smith. On 
the other hand, the air lines are sharply criticized 
for the irregularity of their service. In a “good- 
weather month’—June, 1947—it is reported that 
89 per cent of all planes arriving in New York were 
late, and 41 per cent of the departures were behind 
schedule. 

In discussing air mail, the report neglects to 
mention the evidence—of which there must be a 
great deal—that the time saved in faster line-haul 
of mail in the last couple of decades has been largely 
if not altogether dissipated by progressive deteriora- 
tion in the speed of terminal handling. 

On the matter of provision of air transport by 
“surface carriers,” the Commission believes that this 
is desirable, so long as control of the “air transport 
system or any important segment thereof” is not 
involved. It opposes closing off aviation to other 
transportation companies “simply on the grounds 
that they are surface carriers—as now appears from 
the record to be the case.” 

All in all, this Commission has done a job in every 
way commendable—when allowances are made for 
the limitations placed upon its assignment. The 
report cannot be accepted as it stands because it 
gives inadequate weight to transportation factors 
which are important to air defense but were beyond 
the scope of the Commission’s assignment—a handi- 
cap for which the members of the Commission are 
in no way to blame. What a pity it is that the 
Board of Investigation and Research under the 1940 
Transportation Act were not manned by men of 
such caliber as this! 
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SOME FACTS ABOUT 
FREIGHT-CAR TRUCKS 


Freight-car trucks are today limiting earnings, 
increasing maintenance expense and boosting dam- 
age claims, primarily because such a large percent- 
age of those now in service are of older design with 
short-travel springs, no snubbing feature and, hence, 
largely unfitted for modern high operating speeds. 
Railroads are faced with a difficult decision. If 
freight-train speeds are reduced to a point at which 
old equipment, especially the trucks, can give a 
relatively smooth ride, ton-miles per train-hour will 
be sacrificed and shipments delayed in transit. If 
speeds are increased to give faster service and secure 
maximum benefit from modern motive power, ex- 
cessive vibration occurs at critical speeds and both 
cars and lading are subject to damage. 

Even modern freight trucks with all the latest 
features are sometimes criticized for not meeting 
entirely the requirements of present high speeds, 
to say nothing of the “super” speeds promised for 
tomorrow. Within present relatively fixed weight, 
space and especially price limitations, however, 
freight-car trucks of modern design, generally 
speaking, give an excellent account of themselves 
and, pound for pound, perform better than some 
other parts which are seldom if ever criticized. 

As pointed out in discussion of this subject at the 
annual meeting of the A. S. M. E. Railroad Divi- 
sion, at Atlantic City, N. J., last December, a 50-ton 
freight-car body weighing about 45,000 Ib., plus a 
load of 110,000 Ib., or total of 155,000 Ib., is carried 
on two trucks which, when made of Grade-B steel, 
weigh approximately 14,000 lb. This is a ratio of 
11 lb. or load carried per lb. of truck weight. 

By comparison, the modern cast-steel truck side- 
frame on a 50-ton car, embodying years of expe- 
rience and improvement in design, metallurgy and 
foundry practice, supports 65 lb. per pound of its 
own weight and the cast-steel truck bolster, 90 Ib. 
per pound of bolster weight. It is calculated that 
one-wear steel wheels carry 24% lb. or revenue 
freight per pound of wheel weight and forged steel 
axles 34 lb. or revenue load per pound of axle 
weight. The latter ratio can of course be increased 
by using hollow axles, each of which weigh approxi- 
mately 200 Ib. less than the solid type. These are 
now being quite generally specified, when available, 
on freight equipment designed for maximum weight 
saving as well as reliability of performance. 

In sideframe and bolster construction, the strength 
of castings has in many instances been greatly in- 
creased with an actual decrease in weight of the 
respective parts. For example, the 50-ton side- 
frame, made of Grade-B steel, weighs about 596 Ib.. 
as compared with 517 Ib. in high-tensile steel, the 
50-ton bolster weighing 852 Ib. in Grade-B steel 
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and only 655 lb. in high-tensile steel. This im- 
provement in design and construction of detail 
truck parts is typical of the intensive effort being 
put forth to furnish even more effective equipment 
for all kinds of railway service. 





HIDDEN LOSSES IN 
CLOGGED PIPE LINES 


If the railways would investigate the condition 
of many of their underground water-service pipe 
lines, they would uncover one type of “hidden” or 
“buried” loss that is far too common. Losses are 
occuring here that need to be made as evident as 
those involved in clouds of unburned fuel blown 
from locomotive stacks. 

Wherever water, and particularly treated water, 
is carried through pipe lines, the capacity of these 
lines is reduced progressively through age and in- 
crustation. The result is reduced flow and higher 
costs of pumping. Moreover, fouled and restricted 
pipe lines sometimes require the purchase of auxil- 
iary water supplies from municipalities, or neces- 
sitate the untimely renewal of existing lines or the 
laying of supplemental lines. They are responsible 
for many train-service delays. All of these things 
involve large economies waste — which can be 
avoided if the incrustation of pipes is prevented 
by proper treatment, or if the deposits are removed 
before they interfere with efficient performance. 

Some railroads have employed both chemical and 
mechanical means for cleaning pipe lines for many 
years. One road has cleaned more than 100,000 
lin. ft. of pipe during the past four years. In a 
number of cases on this road the carrying capacity 
of 12-in. pipe lines serving water columns had 
been reduced by incrustation to such an extent that 
the delivery of water to locomotives was only a 
little more than 800 gal. per min. After cleaning 
the delivery increased to 2,500 gal. per min., reduc- 
ing the time required to take 10,000 gal. of water 
from 10 or 12 min. to 4 min. 

Another railroad recently cleaned 8,500 ft. of 
12-in. cast-iron pipe line which was no longer able 
to keep filled currently a 400,000-gal. water storage 
tank. As a result, a booster pump used to increase 
the line capacity was taken out of service ; and it was 
possible to discontinue the purchase of about 350 
gal. of water per minute from “outside.” 

There is doubtless more activity by the railways 
in uncovering and eliminating such losses as this 
than has been reported—but the conditions dis- 
closed by each new pipe-cleaning job do not indi- 
cate that this important opportunity for economy 
has yet been given the attention it merits. 
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A CONTRIBUTORY CAUSE 
OF BOILER EXPLOSIONS 


In his annual report for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1947, John M. Hall, director of the Bureau 
of Locomotive Inspection, again points out the 
psychological hazard which, if not the major cause 
of a large proportion of steam-locomotive boiler 
explosions, is certainly a major contributor to these 
accidents. ‘Anxiety to avoid stalling or to keep 
trains moving at the desired speed,” he said, “is 
one of the various factors that lead to occurrence 
of accidents of the character described . . . “Trading 
water for steam’ in efforts to maintain the steam 
pressure should not be indulged in to the extent 
that normal safe water level is not readily visible in 
the water glass.” 

The Bureau's investigations of four of the 13 boil- 
er explosions reported adduced evidence that the 
fact of low water was known to the crews before 
and at the time of the accident, and it is probable 
that, in all 11 cases in which no contributory causes 
were found, the engine crews knew, or should have 
known, the fact if they faced the clear indications 
of the water glass and gage cocks. In one case 
attempts had been made to raise steam pressure and 
get water into the boiler for a time estimated at 20 
min. before the explosion occurred. 

It has been suggested in these columns on other 
occasions that, because the men in charge of loco- 
motives so seldom face low water, they are poorly 
conditioned to deal with it when it does occur. It 
is true that out of all of the locomotives and crews 
in interstate service in the United States during the 
last fiscal year only 13 of them were involved in 
such accidents. Percentagewise, these accidents 
would appear insignificant. But is there any ade- 
quate excuse for railway officers to be complacent 
when even four or five men virtually commit suicide, 
drag more than their own number down to death 
with them, and cause injuries to several times their 
own number? Does not the very infrequency with 
which crews are required to deal with low water 
make it even more imperative that systematic and 
persistent efforts be put forth to discipline engine 
crews to take the safe course? ; 

The constant problem of operating officers is to 
keep traffic moving. This involves keeping engine- 
men and trainmen on their toes to avoid delays 
and, when delays occur, to reduce them to a mini- 
mum. The effectiveness of these efforts is indicated 
by the desperate attempts made by enginemen con- ' 
fronted with low water to restore the water level 
without taking the safe course, which would mean 
a complete engine failure. To the extent that such 
discipline is not accompanied by repeated instruc- 
tions as to the safe course to follow, it constitutes a 
contributory cause of boiler explosions. 
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COAL-BURNING STEAM-TURBINE LOCOMOTIVES 


Effect of steam pressures and temperatures on total steam 
requirements for turbine locomotives of various capacities* 


By JOHN S. NEWTON 


Assistant Manager of Engineering, Steam 
Division, Westinghouse Electric Corporation 





The steam locomotive has moved most of the world’s 
goods over land for so many years that it is hard to 
believe that future purchases of railroad motive power 
can long exclude it to the present degree. The fact 
that it is still the only form of motive power than can 
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Steam Flow-Thousand Lb. Per Hr. 


utilize the world’s most abundant fuel—coal—should 
be reassurance that effort expended on its development 
will not be wasted. 

Several attempts have been made in this country in 
recent years to build an improved form of steam loco- 
motive. Success has been achieved in varying degree, 
but no locomotive has yet been devised which is of 
sufficient advantage over modern reciprocating steam 
locomotives to warrant more general adoption. In 
all-cases where the fuel has been coal, a more or less 
conventional fire-tube boiler has been used. It is be- 
lieved that a radical departure from past boiler prac- 
tice is necessary, if a better coal-burning steam loco- 
motive is to be built. This is not because the present 





*A paper contributed by the Railroad division at the annual 
meeting of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers held at 
Atlantic City, N. J., December 1-5, 1947. 





Fig. 1—Steam requirements of a 4,000-hp. locomotive turbine 
Fig. 2—Steam requirements of a 5,000-hp. locomotive turbine 
Fig. 3—Steam requirements of a 6,000-hp. locomotive turbine 
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type of boiler is unsatisfactory, but rather because it 
has known limitations which preclude its use in secur- 
ing desirable steam conditions for a steam locomotive 
of the future. 

The purpose of this paper is to establish the effects 
of steam conditions and capacity on important elements 
of a steam-turbine locomotive embodying a combina- 
tion of design principles proved in other applications. 
It is hoped that those experienced in the design of 
boilers and furnaces will agree that there is reason- 
able prospect of meeting the steam capacity, efficiency 
and type requirements essential to the development of 
such a locomotive. 

During 100 years of development of the reciprocat- 
ing steam locomotive, custom design in most respects 
has become accepted practice. This has been thought 
necessary because of prevailing wide differences in 
fuel, water, profile and operating conditions. The 
builders of Diesel-electric locomotives, however, have 
found that standardization is possible. This is due to 
the greater uniformity of fuel, the use of very little 
water and to the electric transmission. It therefore 
appears that in approaching a degree of standardiza- 
tion which has been found important, a steam loco- 
motive should be provided with an electric transmis- 
sion, or its equivalent, suitably treated water (already 
a practice of several railroads) and the ability to burn 
most coals, but not necessarily all of them. 

Similarly, as trains have become longer and speeds 
have increased there has been demand for locomotives 
of increased capacity. Recent practice in steam-loco- 


motive design has been to cram every bit of capacity 
into a steam locomotive that the right-of-way and 
turntables can accommodate, and along with this to 
carry as much coal and water as the design of a 
tender will permit. There is, of course, a purpose in 
so doing, but this practice is only one solution to the 
problem. 


What Horsepower? 


Examination of the purchases and use of Diesel elec- 
tric locomotives discloses the fact that a large majority 
of our trains are being pulled by locomotives having 
4,000 to 6,000 hp. in engine rating. In addition, many 
of these locomotives are being operated with substan- 
tially less than the rated engine capacity actually avail- 
able for traction. Therefore, it would appear that a 
reasonably universal steam locomotive might have 
4,000 to 5,000 hp. available for traction. The signifi- 
cance of establishing this capacity is that the boiler 
designer will have the opportunity to make an efficient 
steam generator within space limitations that may be 
reasonably allotted. The steam requirements will be 
reduced to a maximum generation in the range from 
45,000 to 55,000 Ib. per hr. instead of the 100,000 or 
more lb. per hr. required by large modern passenger 
and freight reciprocating-engine locomotives. 

A set of curves, Fig. 1 to 4 inclusive, has been 
drawn to illustrate the effect of steam pressure, steam 
temperature and capacity on the steam required by a 
turbine for locomotive application. All data are on 
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Fig. 4—Steam requirements of a 7,000-hp. locomotive turbine 


Fig. 5—Coal consumption at rated capacity as affected by boiler 
efficiency and turbine capacity for 550-Ib. per sq. in. 
and 900-deg. F. inlet conditions 
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the basis of 2 lb. per sq. in. gauge exhaust pressure, 
which is adequate to assure exhausting steam clear of 
the locomotive but not enough to permit use of the 
exhaust steam to create draft. In consequence the nec- 
essary draft for the steam generator must be obtained 
with a fan, and preferably by forced draft. 

Examination of these curves will show that both 
steam temperature and steam pressure have a marked 
effect on the quantity of steam required. If another 
curve were drawn for 1,000 deg. F. steam temperature 
there would be a further reduction, but there is doubt 
of the advisability of using the additional quantity of 
high alloy steel in a locomotive where as much opera- 
tion occurs at low capacity and low temperature as 
at high capacity. There is very little reduction in the 
quantity of steam required for pressures over 600 
pounds. This is particularly true for the 4,000-hp. 
turbine. The four illustrations, though quite similar, 
have been included both to show actual values of steam 
required and to show that a higher steam pressure is 
somewhat more desirable for a large locomotive than 
for a small one. 


Coal Fired and Turbine Capacity 


The total steam requirements of 45,000 to 55,000 Ib. 
per hr. for a 4,000 to 5,000-hp. locomotive apply to 
steam pressures of 550 lb. or over and to a steam tem- 
perature of 900 deg. F. These conditions are con- 
sidered entirely practical for locomotive service inso- 
far as the main turbine and the larger steam-driven 
auxiliaries are concerned. The smaller auxiliary en- 
gines should operate on saturated steam. On the 
basis of operation in many industrial steam plants 
using treated feed water and 100 per cent make-up, it 
would appear that these conditions are also practical 
for a locomotive boiler. 

A factor of increasing importance is the quantity of 
coal fired. Fig. 5 has been drawn to illustrate the 
relation between coal fired and turbine capacity. Boil- 
er and furnace efficiency are drawn as a parameter by 
showing the amount of heat transferred to the steam. 
All these data apply to a turbine supplied with steam 








at 550 Ib. per sq. in. and 900 deg. F. and with an 
exhaust pressure of 2 Ib. per sq. in., gauge. The 
auxiliaries have been assumed to require one-sixth of 
the total steam generated. If, for example, a steam 
generator could be designed to transfer 11,000 B.t.u. 
of the heat in the coal to the steam, a turbine would 
develop 7,000 b. hp. for traction on 9,000 Ib. of coal 
per hour. 

Applying this to a specific case, if a boiler and 
furnace can be designed to absorb 10,000 B.t.u. per 
pound of coal burned (77 per cent efficiency for 13,000 
B.t.u. coal), a turbine will develop 4,100 b. hp. on 
6,000 Ib. of coal per hour. If the locomotive operates 
at 80 per cent of this capacity for 10 hours, it will 
require about 25 tons of coal. Water consumption will 
be at a rate of about 4,200 gallons per hour. These 
figures are of extreme significance for they show that 
coal and water consumption per horsepower hour is 
about 60 per cent of any coal-burning steam locomo- 
tive now in operation. With the electric transmission 
coal and water carried may well be only one-half the 
present amounts for the same work done in certain 
territory. 

One may conclude that the burden of responsibility 
for future progress rests with the designer and builder 
of the boiler and furnace. While this may be true to 
some degree, the requirements for this item of ap- 
paratus have been so drastically modified that he has 
a genuine opportunity to produce the practical, efficient, 
coal-burning water-tube boiler so essential to an im- 
proved steam locomotive. 

Perhaps, in time, the coal-burning steam locomotive 
will be supplanted by some promising new form of 
motive power. However, these new forms of motive 
power that will utilize solid fuel appear to be a good 
many years from reaching a stage of development 
useful to the railroads. A logical plant in creating 
an improved steam locomotive is to make the best 
possible use of existing technical knowledge on all of 
its components. 

This procedure should result in a locomotive more 
than competitive with the best on the railroads, plus 
utilizing coal as its fuel. 








Photo courtesy of R. H. Kindig 
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The U'nion Pacific’s “San Francisco Challenger” near Sherman, Wyo. 
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ISSUES BEFORE THE EMERGENCY BOARD 


“Fact-finders” hear employees’ demands for 30 per cent wage boost 
and 25 rules changes; carriers present 15 rules changes of their own 





I an effort to avert a nationwide strike of railroad 
engineers, firemen and switchmen which was scheduled 
for February 1, the president of the United States, on 
January 27, created an emergency board to investigate 
the dispute between these employees and the carriers, 
and to report its findings within 30 days. The issues 
before that board—which opened hearings at Chicago 
on February 2—are joint demands of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers, Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen & Enginemen, and Switchmen’s Union of 
North America for a 30 per cent wage increase, with 
a minimum daily increase of $3, and changes in 25 
working agreements. These three unions, together, 
represent 9.4 per cent of the total number of railroad 
workers. In addition, the board has before it 15 
carrier-proposed rules changes designed to increase 
operating efficiency and eliminate certain existing 
“featherbed” provisions. 

Shown herewith are the rules changes proposed by 
the labor organizations compared with the existing 
rules or practices. Where reference is made to rates 
of pay, they are those existing prior to application of 
the proposed 30 per cent pay increase. The figures in 
brackets indicate the estimated annual cost to the 
carriers as stated in their opening statement before the 
emergency board. Carrier proposals which are before 
the board, together with comparable existing rule or 
practice, are also set forth. 


Employees’ Proposals 


Minimum Rates. Minimum basic daily rates for 
freight engineers and firemen shall begin. with the rate 
presently provided for locomotives weighing 250,000 
lb. or more and less than 300,000 Ib. on drivers. Min- 
imum basic daily rates for yard engineers and firemen 
to be the local freight rate beginning with 250,000 Ib. 
on drivers [$14,500,000]. 

These rates in road service presently begin with the 
rate provided for locomotives weighing 80,000 lb. or 
less on drivers, which is 93 cents lower than the 250,- 
000-Ib. rate, and advance in 4 steps to the 250,000-Ib. 
rate. Basic daily rates for yardmen currently begin 
with the rate provided for locomotives weighing 140.- 
000 Ib. or less on drivers, which is $1.23 less for engi- 
neers and $1.04 less for firemen than the proposed 
250,000-Ib. local freight rate basis. 

Pay for Hostlers. Rates for inside hostlers to be the 
rate applicable to local freight firemen on locomotives 
weighing 250,000 and less than 300,000 Ib. on drivers. 
Differential between inside and outside hostlers to be 
maintained. Proposal applies similarly to hostler help- 
ers [$3,000,000]. Basic day for inside hostlers is 
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presently $9.08 (outside differential is 68 cents), $1.04 
less than the proposed local freight firemen’s rate. 

Minimum Guarantees in Freight and Yard Service. 
Assigned employees, each time not used on their as- 
signment, to be paid full mileage or hours, whichever 
is greater, including overtime and arbitraries. Regular 
assignments not to be established for less than 6 days 
per week. Unassigned, pool or extra employees to be 
guaranteed full mileage or hours of their turns each 
time not used thereon [$65,000,000]. 

Under existing agreements, employees not used, re- 
ceive no pay if they have been properly notified. Un- 
assigned employees receive no guarantee. 

Pay for Yard Switchtenders. Yard switchtenders to 
be paid yard brakemen’s rate of pay [$1,750,000]. 
Basic daily rate for yard switchtenders is currently 
$1.55 less than that proposed. 

Pay for Yard Conductors. Basic daily rate for yard 
conductors to be not less than $1.50 more than basic 
daily rate for yard trainmen [$7,000,000]. Present 
differential is 52 cents. 

Overtime Rate in Yard Service. Regular or extra 
men used on a second tour of duty in a 24-hr. period 
shall be paid time-and-one-half for that second tour 
[$3,300,000]. Under existing agreements, extra men 
working a second tour in a 24-hr. period receive 
straight time pay. 

Regional Wage Differentials. Basic daily wage rates. 
in effect in western territory to be not less than rates 
in effect in eastern and southeastern territory [$750,- 
000]. Some agreements on western roads vary some- 
what for service on Mallet locomotives, and provide 
differentials for firemen assigned to oil-burning loco- 
motives. 

Overtime in Short Turn-around Passenger Service. 
On short turn-around passenger runs overtime to be 
paid for all time actually held on duty in excess of 6 hr. 
within 8 consecutive hours and for all time in excess 
of & consecutive hours. Time to be counted as con- 
tinuous when interval of release from duty does not 
exceed 1 hr. [$5,000,000]. Existing overtime base in 
this class of service is 8 hr. within a spread of 10 hr. 
and time in excess of 10 consecutive hours. Two one- 
hour release intervals are allowed. 

Overtime Rate in Passenger Service. Overtime in 
all classes of passenger service to be paid for on the 
minute basis at time-and-one-half [$23,000,000]. Over- 
time in passenger service presently paid at an hourly 
rate of not less than \% of the basic daily rate. 

Pay for Motormen. Engineers operating motor or 
electric cars in multiple-unit passenger service to 
receive payment based upon the minimum rate for 
operating one unit with a higher rate for each addi- 
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tional motorized unit operated [$90,000]. Rate of pay 
not now based on number of controlled units or 
trailers operated. 

Minimum Guarantees in Passenger Service. As- 
signed employees, each time not used on their assign- 
ment, to be paid full miles or hours including overtime 
and arbitraries. Regular assignments not to be estab- 
lished for less than 6 days per week. Unassigned, 
pool or extra employees to be guaranteed the full 
mileage or hours of their turns each time not used 
thereon [$23,000,000]. No monthly or daily guaran- 
tees presently provided. 

Penalty Pay for Night Work. An allowance of 10 
cents per hr. shall be paid for service performed be- 
tween 6:30 p.m. and 6:30 a.m. [$14,500,000]. No 
existing differential. . 

Penalty Pay for Work on Sundays and Holidays. 
Pay to be at the rate of time-and-one-half for all 
service performed on Sundays and 7 national holidays 
[$88,000,000]. No existing Sunday or holiday differ- 
ential. 

Designation of Points for Going on and off Duty. 
Employees shall have a designated point for going on 
and off duty, such point to be the same place and 
established by agreement [$12,000,000 to $50,000,000 
depending on interpretation]. No.such provisions 
exist to cover road service. Yard employees have 
designated points for going on and off duty. 

Pilot Service. . Engineer pilots shall be used when 
trains are detoured over other railroads or over terri- 
tory of another seniority district [cost not estimable]. 
Use of pilot and selection of craft is now the pre- 
rogative of management. 

Engineers and Firemen Not to Flag or Throw 
Switches. Engineers and firemen shall not be required 
to flag or throw switches [$7,500,000]. Present prac- 
tices usually permit engine crews to flag or throw 
switches in connection with the movement of their 
own engines. ; 

Conversion Rule. Engineers and firemen in road 
service required to pick up or set off cars at 3 or more 
points, to perform station switching, to consume in 
excess of 30 min. switching at any point, or to load or 
unload freight or company material, shall be paid not 
less than local freight rates for the entire trip or day’s 
work [$7,000,000]. Present practices vary consider- 
ably between carriers but are less restrictive than the 
proposed change. 

Special Allowances for Terminal Delays. Employees 
propose special allowances for delay in excess of 45 
min. in departing from initial terminal and for all time 
on duty after arrival at final terminal [$40,000,000]. 
Only a few carriers presently have terminal delay 
agreements. Where the latter do exist they usually 
apply only to passenger service, and are less restrictive 
than proposed. 

Special Allowances for Time Held at Other-Than- 
Home Terminal. Employees held at other-than-home 
terminal shall be paid for time so held after the ex- 
piration of 12 hr. from time relieved from previous 
duty, at the regular rate per hr. paid for the last serv- 
ice performed. If held 12 hr. after the expiration of 
the first 20-hr. period, they shall be paid continuous 
time for the next succeeding 8 hr., or until the end of 
the 20-hr. period, and similarly for each 20-hr. period 
thereafter [$36,000,000]. Under existing rules em- 
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ployees held at away-from-home terminals receive 8 
hours’ pay for each 24 hr. so held. 

Pay for Deadheading. Employees shall be paid for 
deadheading at not less than the rate applicable to the 
class of service and engine used in the service dead- 
headed to or from [$3,500,000]. Existing deadhead 
rules vary greatly between carriers. Rate is usually 
at minimum-engine weight (80,000 lb. on drivers) and 
is not paid when employees are deadheading to exer- 
cise seniority rights. 

Eating and Sleeping Accommodations. Crews shall 
not be tied up at a point where satisfactory and ade- 
quate eating and sleeping accommodations are not 
available [cost cannot be estimated]. Generally in 
practice now. 

Watch Inspection Allowance. When watch inspec- 
tion is required, it shall be made while employees are 
under pay. Carrier shall bear cleaning and repairing 
costs necessary to meet carriers time service rules 
[$1,250,000]. Employees presently pay all maintenance 
costs other than inspection costs. 

Saving Clause. Existing differentials for divisions 
or portions thereof, or mountain or desert territory as 
compared with valley territory—whether expressed in 
rates or constructive mileage allowances—to be pre- 
served. Existing rules considered more favorable by 
committee on individual roads to be preserved [cost not 
estimable]. This clause gives employees the right to 
accept the national rules changes or preserve their 
existing agreements, whichever they consider more 
favorable. 

[The above items number only 23 as three rules 
changes are grouped together under “Minimum 
Rates.” | 


Carriers’ Proposals 


Assignment of Train Service Employees to Self- 
Propelled Roadway and Shop Equipment. Train 
service employees shall have no claim to man self- 
propelled roadway and shop equipment, and manage- 
ment to be the judge of the need for such services. At 
present, train service employees frequently claim right 
to man track-operated self-propelled equipment incap- 
able of being readily lifted off track by hand. 

Assignment of Train Service Employees to Motor 
Cars. Train service employees shall have no claim to 
man motor cars used for inspection, maintenance, tele- 
graph or telephone work, and management to be the 
judge of need for such service. At present, train 
service employees frequently claim right to man track- 
operated self-propelled equipment incapable of being 
readily lifted off track by hand. 

Use of Train Service Employees for Flagging in 
Maintenance of Way and Construction Work. Use of 
train service employees in this connection to be at the 
discretion of management. At present, train service 
employees frequently claim right to this work. 

Use of Road Crews to Perform Work in Yards. 
At stations or yards where no yard crews are employed, 
or are not on duty at the time, road crews may be 
called upon to do switching. Where yard crews are on 
duty, road crews may be called upon to do switching 
in connection with their assigned train. Road crews 
are not now generally allowed to do switching where 
yard crews are maintained. 
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Use of Trainmen and Yardmen to Couple and Un- 
couple Air Hose and Release Air Brakes. Trainmen 
and yardmen may be required to couple and uncouple 
air, signal and steam hose, to unhook vestibule cur- 
tains, and to make air tests. Trainmen are not now 
required to do this work when carmen are on duty. 

Use of Supervisory Officers or Employees for In- 
cidental Service. Rules, customs or practices which 
restrict work that may be performed by yardmasters 
and other supervisory officers or employees shall be 
eliminated. Employees generally claim pay for train 
service men when supervisory forces assist crews by 
throwing switches, giving signals, or other service. 

Right of Management to Establish and Eliminate 
Yard Engine Service. Management shall have the 
exclusive right to establish and abolish yard service 
and assignments. Employees have generally held that 
yard work to which seniority is held by yard men 
might not be turned over to road crews. 

Right of Management to Designate Switching Limits. 
Management to have the exclusive right to designate 
and change switching limits. Employees have generally 
held that such changes must be made subject of nego- 
tiation and agreement. 

Starting Time for Yard Crews. Rules to be adjusted 
to give management more latitude in assigning starting 
times for yard crews. Present rules provide fixed 
times at which yard assignments may begin. 

Right of Management to Establish Interdivisional 
Runs. Carrier to have the right to establish inter- 
division, inter-seniority district and intra-district runs 
in both assigned and unassigned service. Employees 
hold that such changes must be made subject of agree- 
ment. 

Special Allowances for Passenger Crews Assigned 
to Train Containing Freight Cars. Crews of trains 
composed entirely of cars equipped with “high-speed 
betterments” (signal lines, steam lines, trucks, and 
wheels permitting movement in passenger trains) to be 


paid at passenger rates, regardless of the commodities 
loaded in the cars, except that members of the crew 
required to load or unload l.c.l. freight will be paid 
local freight rate. Non-revenue shipments not to be 
considered freight in this provision. Under existing 
rules entire passenger train crews are usually paid 
the through freight rate if cars containing freight are 
in the train, or the local freight rate if any member of 
the crew loads or unloads freight. 

Time Limit on Claims. Claims and grievances must 
be made in writing within 60 days from date of 
occurrence. If claims or grievances are disallowed, 
any appeal must be taken within 60 days from date of 
notice disallowing the claim. No time limit for claims, 
or for appeals to decisions thereon, are generally set 
under existing practices. 

Limitation of Run-Around Payments. Proposal adds 
the following to the existing rule: “If under this rule 
payment for run-around is incurred it will be allowed 
only to the man or crew standing first out at the time 
of the run-around. No run-around payments shall 
accrue to or in connection with any crew called in turn 
but which does not leave the terminal in such turn.” 
In its interpretation of the existing rule, the National 
Railroad Adjustment Board has often sustained claims 
providing run-around payments to employees other than 
those standing first out. 

Limitations on Payments for Time Lost. Where 
payments are made for time lost, any earnings made in 
other employment during time out of service shall be 
deducted from amount due. This factor is not always 
covered in existing rules. 

Overtime Rate in Passenger Service. Overtime in 
passenger service, except short turn-around service, 
shall be computed on a speed basis of 20 m.p.h. Over- 
time shall be paid for on the minute basis at % of the 
applicable basic daily rate. Proposal is a restatement 
of rule presently applying on most roads and clarifies 
intended base for overtime payment. 











SPANISH ATMOSPHERE AROUND THIS STATION—Shown here is a passenger station that was opened recently at Alpine, 


Tex., by the Southern Pacific Lines in Texas and Louisiana. 


Constructed of white stucco, of Spanish design with red fireproof 


roof, the new structure is 37 ft. wide and 135 ft. long, not including an extension platform for handling freight and passenger 
business. Space for the Railway Express Agency is provided. The new station replaces a wood structure that was destroyed by fire 
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EXPANDS DIESEL FUEL STORAGE CAPACITY 


Faced with a rapidly increasing demand for such oil the Southern has undertaken a 
program to provide tanks at strategic points sufficient to hold two months’ reserve supply 





Wien the increasing use of Diesel power for road haul 
and switching service, fuel-oil storage, like coal stor- 
age, has become a problem of vital importance on 
many railroads. The protection of current operating 
needs, price considerations and other factors require 
that adequate storage facilities be provided at points 
of use to maintain a constant reserve supply sufficiently 
large to meet current demand as well as to cope with 
emergencies. 

One road that has faced this problem in a large way, 
with its growing fleet of Diesel power, is the Southern 
Railway System, which now has 71 Diesel passenger 
units, 148 Diesel freight units, and 108 Diesel switchers 
operating over its 8,000 mi. of railroad in 13 states in 
the south. Locomotives consist of from one to four 
units each, and embrace a total of 327 units with com- 
bined horsepower of 429,350. In addition, this road 
has on order a total of 85 units, 60 for road freight 
service and 25 for switching and transfer service, 
which represent 118,000-additional horsepower. 

To fuel its Diesel locomotives, the Southern from 
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time to time has installed fuel storage tanks at many 
points on its lines, and it is currently engaged in the 
enlargement of these facilities at points of greatest 
immediate and prospective demand. 


General Plans 


A study of storage facilities on this road early in 
1946 showed a combined capacity of 2,100,000 gal. at 
25 locations, with tanks ranging in capacities from 
1,000 gal. to 258,000 gal. The monthly consumption 
of fuel oil at that time at each fueling station ranged 
from 2,000 gal. to 400,000 gal., with total consumption 
per month approximately 4,971,000 gal. for the entire 
system. 

With the addition of the 85 new Diesel units, fuel 
consumption will be greatly increased, thus placing a 
burden on the existing facilities. Furthermore, some 
reserve supply of oil is required to meet emergencies, 
such as unforeseen delays in production or delivery. 
In view of this it was decided to enter on a program 
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Facing page—A 1,000,000-gal. oil-storage tank under construc- 
tion on the Southern. The tank is 66 ft. in diameter and, 
when finished, will be 40 ft. high. Here the foundation (above) 
for a 1,000,000-gal. fuel-oil tank has been prepared. Con- 
crete mixer in foreground was used to produce a mixture of 
sand and oil for application over the surface of the foundation 





of expansion of existing facilities at the various loca- 
tions, taking into consideration the additional power 
to be delivered and the need for reserve storage tanks. 
This program is based on an ultimate storage capacity 
of sufficient size to store a two months’ supply. 


New Installations 


New storage tanks are now being built at 18 dif- 
ferent locations on the system, varying in size from 
20,000 gal. to 1,000,000 gal. Upon completion, the oil 
storage at the various locations will range from 8,000 
gal. to 2,030,000 gal. at the point of largest storage; 
the combined capacity of 43 separate locations will 
then be 7,160,000 gal. 

The new tanks are of two types. Those with a 
capacity of 25,000 gal. or less are of the horizontal 
type, and those over 25,000 gal. are of the vertical 
type. The horizontal tanks are shipped from the fac- 
tory completely fabricated and are placed on concrete 
pedestals by company forces. The verticz] tanks are 


erected by the manufacturer at the site, on foundations 
constructed by the railway company. All tanks are of 
welded construction and are painted on the outside 
with one prime coat of zinc chromate and two coats 
of black bridge paint. 


The insides of the tanks are 
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not painted. All vertical tanks are constructed with 
18-in. diameter sumps 18 in. deep, with siphon pipe 
and valve so arranged that all of the oil may be re- 
moved for cleaning or repairing the tanks. 

The foundations for the vertical tanks are con- 
structed to rigid specifications by the railway company, 
and each tank is provided with an earth dike around 
it, sufficiently high and distant from the tank to provide 
an emergency reservoir for the entire contents of the 
tank. Where local conditions permit, the tank is 
located in a well-drained area on ground capable of 
supporting a load of 3,000 lb. per sq. ft: Under the 
foundation specifications set up by the railway, which 
are for tanks not exceeding 40 ft. in height, the founda- 
tion area is first cleaned of all loose material and then 
cut to firm bearing soil on a gradient of 1% in. in 10 
ft., descending radially from the center of the tank to 
the perimeter. Any backfill that may be required is 
made of firm material and thoroughly compacted by 
means of a sheepsfoot roller or air tampers. 

Upon the finished subgrade a mat is placed consist- 
ing of graded gravel or medium-size stone, the material 
being put down in layers not over six inches in depth 
and thoroughly compacted by rolling or tamping until 
a thickness of 10 in. is reached. After the mat has 
reached this thickness, it is covered with sand and 
further tamped until the voids have been filled. It is 
then covered with a 3-in. sand cushion spread uniform- 
ly over the top, retaining the original gradient of 1% 
in. in 10 ft. from center to perimeter. Before being 
placed, the top layer of sand is mixed with Bunker C 
oil or a low grade of fuel oil free from sulphur, a 
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concrete mixer being used for this purpose. A con- 
crete ring curb is required around the outer edge of 
the foundation to hold the sand and stone in place. 

After the erection of a tank, the area between the 
tank and the dike and, where necessary, that outside 
the dike, is graded to permit drainage away from both 
the tank and the dike. Through each dike at the lowest 
level a drain pipe with valve is provided for the pur- 
pose of draining the dike area. The dike, constructed 
of either the natural ground or from material ex- 
cavated from the site of the foundation, is 2 ft. wide 
at the top and has 1%4-to-1 side slopes on each side. 
They are of various heights depending upon the 
capacity of the tank. In cases where the space avail- 
able is limited concrete dikes are used. 

Each of the many storage and fueling stations is 
provided with one or more pumps powered by electric 
motors. The pumping facilities vary in capacity from 
a single 100-g.p.m. pump and 3-hp. motor to stations 
using duplicate pumps of 200 and 300-g.p.m. capacity 
powered by 5-hp. and 30-hp. motors. Only one of the 
pumps at such installations is needed to meet the re- 
quirements, the second pump being a standby unit. 
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This map of the Southern System shows the Diesel fuel-oil stations and the storage capacity at each location 


For each installation a fuel oil meter is specified of 
sufficient capacity to carry the output of the pumps. 
These meters, the dials of which are set at 45-deg. 
angles, have 10,000-gal. set-back counters and con- 
tinuous counters integrating up to 1,000,000 gal. All 
meters have a separate air release by means of which 
air is automatically released from the oil as it is being 
pumped through the delivery line. 

Another feature of each fuel-oil installation is a 30- 
mesh basket-type strainer installed on the suction side 
of the pump for removing heavy scale and other 
material from the oil. The road has practically stand- 
ardized on a filter known as the element type. Elements 
for these filters are purchased on the open market and 
are discarded when their efficiency has been reduced 
to a certain point. Each filter is installed with a 
pressure gage on each side to indicate, through in- 
creased pressure, when the element should be renewed, 
and each has an air vent on top. 

All work involved in providing the additional fuel- 
oil storage capacity on the Southern is under the direct 
supervision of A. B. Pierce, engineer of water supply, 
Washington, D. C. 
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GOOD AND USEFUL RAILROAD HISTORY 


Why historians should use company archives; how findings 
can be made useful to railroads; necessity for background 


By RICHARD C. OVERTON 


Professor of Business History 
Northwestern University 











[Editor's Note: This article ts a condensation of 
the paper delivered by Dr. Overton at a joint meeting 
of the Business Historical Society and the American 
Historical Association in Cleveland, Ohio, on Decem- 
ber 29. The author, who was for some years execu- 
tive assistant of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, is 
now Professor of Business History at the School of 
Commerce at Northwestern University and serves as 
secretary of the Lexington Group, an informal asso- 
ciation of historians, economists, railway officers, and 
others who are interested in research and writing in 
the field of railway history. As noted in the August 
2, 1947, Railway Age, the Lexington Group recently 
participated in an inventory of Class I railroad ar- 
chives; companies representing over 85 per cent of the 
total mileage responded and indicated they would be 
willing to consider opening their records to qualified 
historians. Dr. Overton’s complete paper will be pub- 
lished in the February issue of the Bulletin of the 
Business Historical Society. | 


The importance of any research in railway history 
depends, I think, on whether we prove or disprove 
some hypothesis whose verification or rejection will 
substantially contribute to our understanding of the 
place of railways in the whole fabric of our national 
development. If a given research project holds no 
promise of eventually establishing its relation to 
society at large, I do not think it should be under- 
taken, for it will be nothing more than pure antiquar- 
ianism. 

Of course, one cannot always tell in advance 
how significant a project will be, and sometimes a 
definite finding of irrelevance may be of value to future 
workers in the field. But there is one invaluable 
guidepost to relevance, and that is at least a general 
understanding of the intrinsic facts and relationships 
inherent in the vast institution we call railroads. In 
other words, one has to know something about rail- 
roads to start with in order to select an objective—or 
hypothesis—that will give promise of fruitful results. 


Role of Railroads 


It is superfluous to recall that railways have been 
an essential prerequisite to the development of Ameri- 
can industry, commerce, and agriculture; they opened 
the great West, built cities, enabled us to fight our 
wars - effectively, and have been one of the greatest 
forces towards nationalism in our history. All this 
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they have done because they were transportation 
agencies, yet as such they were playing but one of 
their roles. Let us consider, for a moment, some 
others. 

As citizens, railways have always had to pay taxes 
and obey laws just like anyone else. Countless com- 
munities have long depended on railway taxes to main- 
tain essential public services; such taxes have often 
been the most significant factor in local tax programs. 
Our tax collectors have learned much of their trade 
from their experience in taxing the railroads! As 
citizens performing a public function, railways, par- 
ticularly in the last 60 years, have had to obey an 
increasing and impressive body of local, state, and 
national laws. I think it is safe to say that the entire 
structure of administrative law .has been modeled 
primarily on experience in railway regulation. So 
too have our laws concerning safety, workmen’s com- 
pensation, retirement, and unemployment. 

As the first and most lasting examples of “big busi- 
ness,” railways have given rise to much of the legisla- 
tion concerning trusts, consolidatipn, etc. And, of 
course, for the student of corporate organization and 
managerial technique, railways offer rich raw materials. 
The experiments and developments in functienal and 
regional organization set patterns now firmly estab- 
lished throughout business. 


Major Objects of Investment 


As objects of investment, railways for over a cen- 
tury have played a dominant role in financial circles. 
They evolved new types of securities. As late as 
1906 nearly 85 per cent of the bonds and fully half 
of the stocks listed on the “Big Board” were rail 
securities; even today the $15% billion of railway 
stocks and bonds (in contrast, incidentally, to a $27 
billion plant) cut a large figure in the financial com- 
munity. Railways have evolved new types of securi- 
ties and introduced new methods of financing, refinanc- 
ing, reorganization, promotion, and other financial 
techniques . 

As employers, railways often dominate local labor 
markets, and as of the moment they have on their 
payrolls some 1,377,000 persons who receive an aver- 
age of over $3,000 apiece per year—over $4.2 billion 
in the aggregate—for their services. Thus the status 
of the industry directly affects national labor condi- 
tions; indeed railway labor history is a rich field in 
itself and one that business historians have virtually 
neglected, possibly because they persist in failing to 
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see the relation between labor policy and the spot- 
lighted business decision. 

As pioneers and community builders, railways liter- 
ally created such cities as Dallas, Omaha, Council 
Bluffs, Indianapolis, Birmingham, and Atlanta, to 
mention but a few. They colonized the Great Plains, 
and introduced and encouraged new agricultural tech- 
niques. 

Today the agricultural and industrial devel- 
opment departments of the larger systems are among 
the most active in the organizations to which they be- 
long. Yet some business historians seem determined 
to relegate these matters to the local or agricultural 
or social historian because they fail to realize that to 
do business at all a railroad must have a thriving ter- 
ritory, and that anything which develops that territory 
is grist for a decision by railway management. 


Broad Field of Inquiry 


This recital of the manifold functions of the rail- 
road could be continued and expanded indefinitely. I 
am attempting only a summary sampling here. But 
perhaps I have said enough to suggest answers to two 
questions: what is the importance of railway research, 
and what are the complexities? 

I have tried to serve another purpose—to illustrate 
how absolutely essential it is to track down pertinent 
relationships regardless of whether they appear to be 
squarely within the limits of “trains, tracks, and travel” 
or not. The rainfall in Nebraska, the municipal tax 
policy in Georgia, the wording of a reciprocal trade 
agreement, the offhand answer of a trainmaster to an 
official representative of one of the labor unions or 
the guest list at an important banquet may and often 
does determine a vital railway policy, and thus affect 
the entire course of events. Unless you are willing 
to wander far from the right-of-way when necessary, 
you cannot write railway history. 


Company Archives 


Of primary important are the company archives 
themselves. I should like to say three things about 
them. First, they are by no means all “pro-company” 
in viewpoint. Like any organization of humans, a rail- 
way embraces men of widely differing viewpoints. 
These varying opinions usually come into clear focus, 
and often a minority position will, over time, become 
that of the majority. The sharpest critics of any 
specific policy, I am convinced, are within the organi- 
zation, for outside critics, despite a possibly broader 
outlook, are seldom in possession of all the pertinent 
facts. Hence the historian who dismisses company 
archives as hopelessly one-sided simply does not know 
what he is talking about. 

Second, company archives offer overwhelming proof 
of the point I have tried to hammer home: that rail- 
ways are vastly more than “trains, tracks, or travel” 
and that you cannot write railway history—or any 
other kind of business history for that matter—by 
merely limiting yourself to a function or event that 
happens to conform to some external concept of busi- 
ness. Company archives reveal hard thinking and 
positive action about every aspect of human life and en- 
deavor for the very good reason that at times these 
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superficially irrelevant matters directly affect or are 
affected by the railroad business. 

Lastly, I submit that no railway history worthy of 
the name can be written without going through the 
company records. I am aware that some of my col- 
leagues hold an opposite view, and I am the first to 
admit that no railway history can or sheuld be based 
on company archives alone. Nor am I naive enough 
to believe that company records do not need to be 
tested for accuracy, bias, and so on. But I do say 
that without them, so-called railway history is merely 
an impression or a guess—not a diagnosis and analysis. 


Full Disclosure Good Public Relations 


Naturally, the reasons for writing railway history 
differ. Broadly speaking, a company wants it done 
because management thinks it will improve public un- 
derstanding of its motives and problems. The hos- 
torian, on the other hand, is concerned with enlarg- 
ing the area of understanding, regardless of its effect 
on opinion. But there is no reason why these different 
motives cannot lead to concerted action toward a com- 
mon goal. It is largely up to the historian to “sell” 
the significance of his job to the businessmen with 
whom he must deal. He must, in other words, prove 
that what is good for the historian is likewise good for 
the railroad, and that this can be so despite a disparity 
of motives. I am pleased to say that more and more 
railways are coming to realize the importance of set- 
ting their own histories out in the open, for they are 
beginning to see that unless the record and significance 
of past performance, good and bad, is fully and fear- 
lessly stated, there is no chance of the public’s under- 
standing the current situation. 


Joint Interests Served 


If our researches provide material that is practical 
and useful to business as a whole, to an industry, to a 
company, or even to a single businessman, I think it 
is wholly appropriate to draw attention to that fact. 
Perhaps our findings can be used in briefing directors 
or a special committee, as an aid in refinancing, em- 
ployee education, or even advertising. So long as we 
ourselves regard these incidental findings as by-prod- 
ucts, as chips that have inevitably scattered about as we 
have chopped the tree down, why not point them out for 
whatever they may be worth to others? Many busi- 
ness historians have tender feelings on this point. 
They are fearful that if their findings are “used” by 
business, they themselves will appear to be “used” and 
hence compromise their professional status. This, I 
think, is an untenable and disappointing position. The 
position is untenable because, if you study the per- 
formance of business, the chances are overwhelming 
that you will find something of use to business. And 
the position is disappointing because those that take it 
obviously lack the faith and courage to believe that 
they and their colleagues are capable of setting down 
the truth as they find it regardless of what some special 
business interest would like them to say. After all, as 
custodians of the truth about business, I think we have 
a distinct moral obligation to let business in on our find- 
ings if we (or they) think they will help make busi- 
ness and businessmen more useful to mankind. 
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RAILROAD MATERIALS HANDLING PROBLEM 


By C. R. OPSAHL 


Supervisor of Station Service 
Northern Pacific 





A; an employee of the Northern Pacific Railway I am 
glad to give you the benefit of our experiences and 
review some of the difficulties encountered in determin- 
ing the feasibility of mechanizing our operations. The 
manpower shortage during the war and the demands 
for standardized and unitized packaging by govern- 
mental agencies, were factors that promoted the rapid 
advancement and brought to light the potentials of 
mechanized material-handling equipment. The rail- 
road industry found itself faced with a most serious 
freight house manpower shortage. To improve work- 
ing conditions, plus the necessity of handling a greatly 
increased volume of tonnage, we concluded to brave the 
_ red tape procedure of acquiring mechanical equipment 





Based on an address at the Conference on Materials Handling at 
Cleveland, Ohio, on January 13. : 


and embarked on a program of modernizing our freight 
handling operations. 

To receive consideration from the WPB, we had 
to prove that the war effort would benefit through the 
approval of our requests. Incidentally, at one of our 
stations where we were handling thousands of tons of 
military freight, we instituted a WPB request for a 
fork lift truck in December, 1944, receiving delivery 
on August 27, 1946—somewhat late to contribute to 
the war effort! It was probably to our advantage that 
experimental equipment was difficult to acquire as it 
later developed that some of it was not suitable for our 
purpose. This point is stressed to indicate that we 
have had but a limited time to concentrate on estab- 
lishing a systematized program of mechanization. 

After acquiring a few pieces of equipment, it became 





Chart A—At this freight station installation of mechanized fieight handling equipment raised output from 1945’s low of 860 


ib. per man per hour to 1088 Ib. per man per hour 
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apparent that all types were not adapted to all loca- 
tions. This necessitated a cautious approach, to pre- 
vent heavy investment that might not produce the 
desired results. It thus seemed advisable to provide a 
formula for conducting our experiments. That in- 
cluded research; consultations with equipment manu- 
facturers, distributors and engineers; and visits to 
other mechanized railroads and industrial plants. We 
made a five-year analysis of the production at each of 
our larger freight houses and considered the physical 
characteristics of each plant and conducted actual tests 
of various types of equipment. We also maintained 
accurate production and cost charts during these tests 
and compared performance of the operation prior and 
subsequent to the installation of mechanized equipment. 


Tests Proved Effective 


Though the tests were not conducted under favor- 
able conditions, due to plant deficiencies, antipathy on 
the part of some employees, lack of experienced opera- 
tors and suitable auxiliary equipment, we did obtain 
sufficient proof of their effectiveness to more than jus- 
tify going ahead with the program. 

We have at one of our stations a plant layout that 





offers about all the difficulties that can be encountered 
in one operation. It is located in an area that can 
become more than moderately warm in summer, and 
does become extremely cold in winter, with snow and 
ice contributing to the problem. The regular force is 
made up chiefly of men who have hand trucked freight 
for years, and therefore are not prone to accept re- 
volutionary mechanized methods. The facilities were 
designed for modes of handling employed at the time 
of their installation. By reason of its being located 
in a congested area expansion is impossible. Every 
conceivable type of merchandise freight, from packages 
weighing a few ounces to machinery weighing several 
tons, moves through the narrow house for consolida- 
tion in cars that transport it to practically all the terri- 
tory we serve. To protect them from the elements, 
perishables must be loaded into refrigerator cars, 
which are the bugaboo of mechanization. 

At this station, our house set, as we call it, consists 
of 84 cars located on 5 parallel tracks. These cars 
must be spotted door to door and the area between 
doors bridged to permit entrance to each car. To 
provide bridge plates sufficiently strong to carry the 
maximum weight of power equipment under load, yet 
sufficiently light to permit manual handling in order 





Chart B—Effect of mechanized equipment on a fairly stable production can be seen during the last three months of 1946 when 


output was much greater than during the previous nine months and considerably above the average for the year. 


show increase of 120 Ib. per man per hour from 1946 
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that all cars can be closed practically simultaneously 
so they can move in scheduled freight trains, required 
months of designing and redesigning. 

The planks must be wide enough to permit entrance 
to cars with a minimum of maneuvering, standardized 
to allow them to be used in both refrigerator and box 
cars, and provide for variations in height of car floors. 
After adopting one that conforms to these require- 
ments, from a safety standpoint the weight of any addi- 
tional mechanical unit is restricted to the rated capac- 
ity of the plank. 

I could go on enumerating problems peculiar to this 
plant, but suffice it to say that because of these ad- 
versities only partial mechanization is feasible; how- 
ever, through the study given to it we have been able 
to combine a revision of manual methods with a limited 
amount of mechanization to greatly increase the effi- 
ciency. 

A more compact arrangement of cars was developed, 
and each group spotted in a section to reduce truck- 
ing distances. Through this arrangement inbound 
loads when made empty can be replaced with addi- 
tional loads without molesting the other cars in the 
set and without causing any idle time to the crews 
while switching is in progress. 


Measuring Accomplishments 


We cannot determine what part mechanization has 
played or how much revision of methods contributed 
to the results, but graph A summarizes the accom- 
plishments. The figures at the left of the chart rep- 
resent the amount of freight, in pounds, handled per 
man per hour. Each break in the jagged line repre- 
sents the average production for the month. Fluc- 
tuations in production can be attributed to several fac- 
tors. 

A lull in business will create havoc if adjustments 
in forces are not made to compensate for the decrease 
in tonnage. Hot weather slows the men up and cold 
weather requires warm-up periods, the frequency of 
which depend on the temperature. Therefore, the 
month-to-month variations are not too significant, but 
the average production for the year should compare 
favorably. 

Using 1943 as a base year, the production per man 
was 964 pounds per hour; in 1944 it fell to 928 pounds; 
in 1945 to 860 pounds, a reduction of 104 pounds per 
man hour or 12 per cent under the base year. When 
figured in terms of the total man-hours consumed that 
year, it represented an increase in costs amounting to 
$25,000 at 1945 wage rates. 

You will notice that the production figures for 
January, February and March of 1946 are in the low 
level of the previous year. During the month of April 
we put in some test equipment for a ten-day period. 
The use of this equipment during those ten days had 
the effect of showing an increase in the average pro- 
duction for the entire month amounting to 80 pounds 
per man hour. Production declined after its removal, 
but due to the change in methods, it did not go to its 
previous low level. On October 22 some of the equip- 
ment that had been tested was permanently installed 
and brought the production to 1080 pounds per man 
hour for October. Note also that the 1946 average 
slightly exceeded the base year. I am sure the year 
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1947 needs no explanation except for June and July, 
when vacation allowances were large and there was a 
decrease in business. 

Chart B represents the operations at another point 
where weather conditions are not so variable and 
where the production increase is entirely due to mech- 
anization. Production for the years 1943-44 and 45 
were fairly level. 


Equipment's Effect Indicated 


In May, 1946, we put in one piece of power equip- 
ment that had but little effect; in the latter part of 
August we added another type, again without notice- 
able change. A test of still another type was con- 
ducted throughout the month of October. The evidence 
of its effectiveness is plain. These last installed 
machines were removed on November 7, and the pro- 
duction slid downward but you will note that the 
presence of the two other types of equipment made 
itself felt during December as compared to previous 
years. On January 22, 1947, several units of the 
equipment tested in October were permanently installed 
and the reliability of the test has been substantiated 
by their performance since. Then on September 17 
some machines of another make were added in the 
attempt to coordinate the mechanization to the greatest 
possible extent. They too made their presence felt 
immediately and have continued to show improvements 
as operators become more proficient. Here again, the 
average for the year 1947 speaks for itself. 

These charts show only what has been accomplished 
at two plants without making any changes in the 
physical properties. We have one entirely new plant 
completed, two nearing completion, and two being re- 
modeled which will enhance the value of mechanical 
equipment already in service at all those points. 

Practically all our major stations are mechanized to 
a greater or lesser degree, and we are expanding the 
program as rapidly as developments justify. 





THE “FLOW” DIRECTORY OF MATERIAL HANDLING EQUIP- 
MENT MACHINERY AND ACCESSORIES, edited by Harry 
W. Carpenter. 404 Pages. 8 in. x 11% in. Price $6.00. 
Bolivar Publishing Co., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 1948. 

A useful, well edited, and well nigh indispensable book 
is this directory of materials handling equipment, put out 
by the publishers of Flow Magazine. Very commendable 
indeed is the effort to establish a nomenclature for the 
various items of equipment and accessories. So also will 
the prospective purchaser of equipment appreciate the 
product classification and trade names indexes. Manufac- 
turers catalogs contained in this book are of varying 
degrees of usefulness, ranging from the very good to 
the type that is not too appealing or helpful. The directory 
of engineering and technical data is another feature which 
will no doubt prove useful. The publishers are not exactly 
right that this is the first book of its kind in the field. 
In- 1921 Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corporation pub- 
lished a Materials Handling Cyclopedia. It is to be hoped 
that there will be future issues of this directory, for in 
this growing field changes are occurring with great 
rapidity. 
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ROLLER BEARINGS FOR FREIGHT CARS 


Roller bearing application details to either new or existing freight cars 


described and their operating and maintenance advantages outlined* 


By M. S. DOWNES? 





Rotter bearings have been considered as standard 
equipment on passenger cars and all types of main-line 
railroad locomotives for more than ten years. It is 
just recently, however, that serious consideration has 
been given to the application of roller bearings on 
main-line freight cars, although it has been the prac- 
tice on many industrial railroads to use roller bearings 
on special car equipment for a number of years. These 
cars are operated around mining properties for hauling 
ore of various kinds. Their load capacity ranges from 
50 to 90 tons, and freight-car-type trucks are used. 
Steel mills and other industrial plants have been using 
roller-bearing-equipped cars of similar size and with 
standard freight-car trucks for years. 

There are several reasons why the application of 
roller bearings to main-line freight cars has lagged 
behind such applications on other types of railroad 
equipment. Perhaps the three most important reasons 
have been the relatively slower operating speeds of 
freight trains in the past, the need for standardization 
to facilitate car interchange, and the initial cost of 
roller bearing applications. 

In operating freight trains on schedules closely ap- 
proximating those of their passenger trains, railroads 
are encountering serious difficulties. Recently, the 
chief mechanical officer of one railroad pointed out that 
the railroad industry has spent large sums in the past 
and will spend even larger sums of money in the future 
for the improvement of track structure and the pur- 
chase of Diesel-electric locomotives to increase the 
operating speeds of both passenger and freight trains. 
The increase of freight-train speeds on standard types 
of friction bearings has resulted in serious hot-box 
problems. The only certain way to eliminate hot 
boxes is by the use of roller bearings. 


Benefits from Roller Bearings 


Direct financial benefits to the railroads from the 
use of roller bearings result from many specific ad- 
vantages but these may be summed up by the simple 
statement, “freedom from trouble and reduced mainte- 
nance expense”, as far as the journal bearings are 
concerned. However, there are many intangible. ad- 
vantages which, together with the direct advantages, 
make it possible for the railroads to improve their 
service of transporting goods. 

One advantage of particular importance is the re- 
latively lower rolling resistance of roller-bearing- 
equipped freight cars in summer and in winter. A 





* Presented at the A.:S. M. E. annual meeting,- Atlantic City, 
N. J., December 4, 1947. y 

t'Mr. Downes is assistant general manager, Railway Division, 
The Timken Roller Bearing Company. 
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number of years ago, resistance tests made on a 100- 
car freight train on the Pennsylvania were summar- 
ized in a report containing the following quotation: 
“For some reason the maximum resistance of the 
Timken cars was lower in winter tests than in sum- 
mer tests. The constant-speed resistance was the 
same. The implications are that no matter how low 
the temperature the resistance of the Timken cars 
will be no higher in winter than in summer, and, 
therefore, with such cars there should be no reason for 
winter reduction in tonnage rating”. 

The Mechanical division of the A. A. R. created a 
subcommittee to work with the roller-bearing manu- 
facturers and the railroad truck manufacturers, and 
this subcommittee has worked out specifications for 
standard roller-bearing truck side frames and axles. 
Its report has been submitted to the member railroads 
for approval. Adoption by the member railroads will 
reduce the interchange problems of freight car equip- 
ment. 


Truck Side-Frame Design 


The roller-bearing truck side frame which was 
recommended by the subcommittee has a jaw-type 
opening at each end for containing the roller-bearing 
journal boxes. This is similar to the old Vulcan type 
of side frame which has been in limited use for many 
years. The roller-bearing application designed by 
Timken consists of two separate bearings of the same 
bore with suitable spacers between the bearings. The 
journal box or housing has a circular bore and a 
rectangular outside section to fit in the jaw of the side 
frame. Suitable thrust lugs are provided, and the top 
of the box is crowned for proper contact with the side 
frame. Installations of this design have been made o1. 
a number of roads, and others will be placed in service 
shortly. The largest installation of this type is for 
one thousand 70-ton hopper cars on the Chesapeake & 
Ohio. These cars will be used in coal service between 
the mines and their car dumpers at the various lake 
and tide-water terminals. It is planned to operate 
these cars whenever possible as solid trains so that a 
maximum benefit may be derived from the low start- 
ing resistance and trouble-free operation furnished by 
the roller-bearing-equipped journals. 

Timken has also developed a roller-bearing freight- 
car application which may be applied to existing cars 
equipped with truck side frames of the integral-box 
type predominating on the 1,750,000 freight cars now 
in service. This roller-bearing application is fitted on 
axles which may be machined from existing friction- 
bearing axles. The assembled bearing and box is 
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applied to the existing side frames after removal of the 
dust-guard ribs at the rear of the friction-bearing box. 
The dust-guard ribs on the friction-bearing box may 
be removed quickly and economically with an acetylene 
torch followed by dressing with a hand grinder. This 
type application also consists of two single bearings, 
but with the inner bearing larger in bore and outside 
diameter than the outer bearing. ‘he outer races are 
backed against shoulders in the bore of the box and 
a simple spacer is used between the inner races. The 
roller-bearing box is so designed that its outside con- 
tour has assembly clearance at the internal sides and 
bottom of the integral box on the standard side frame. 
The top of the roller bearing box is crowned to the 
same dimensions as the standard friction-bearing 
wedge. 

This installation can be made with very little in- 
crease in the dead weight of the car. On 50-ton cars, 
the increase in weight is calculated to be 112 lb. per 
car, and for 70-ton cars the increase is calculated to 
be only 52 lb. per car. Several installations of this 
new design are in the process of application for both 
existing and new cars. The largest installation is on 
800 existing livestock cars for the Union Pacific. The 
program of that road originated with 300 cars allotted 
for an expedited livestock service between Salt Lake 
City and Los Angeles. This run, which previously 
required from 58 to 60 hours, has been reduced to less 
than 30 hours, and a stop-over for feeding and water- 
ing the livestock at Las Vegas, Nev., has been eli- 
minated. 

Demands for livestock shippers for this expedited 


service has resulted in a repeat order for an additional 
500 cars to extend this service to other points on 
the system. 

This type of application, while designed primarily 
for the changeover of existing cars, is also adaptable 
for new cars. If it is used under new cars the side 
frames can be cast without the dust-guard retaining 
ribs which will eliminate the necessity of cutting them 
out with a torch. 


Production Aspects 


Considerable progress has been made in reducing 
the initial cost of roller-bearing applications to freight 
cars. This has been accomplished through a lower 
cost of fabrication for the boxes. Timken is now 
producing freight-car journal-box housings as weld- 
ments, the housings being die forged in two halves 
and welded together. Housings made by this method 
weigh less and can be produced to closer tolerances, 
thereby eliminating machining at some points. Other 
application parts are also made as die forgings and 
still others as stampings. The large volume inherent 
in the freight-car field warrants special machinery for 
machining boxes and parts so that machining costs 
are greatly reduced. 

The freight-car builders are affected by the roller- 
bearing application because of the machining of axles 
and the assembly of the roller bearing and box on 
the axle. This work is inherently different than for 
the friction bearing and methods of handling it effi- 
ciently and at low cost must be worked out. 





1947 NET INCOME TOTALED $480,000,000 


A; a result of a higher level of freight traffic hauled 
at somewhat higher rates, railroad net income totaled 
$480,000,000 in 1947, as compared with $293,000,000 
in the “abnormally low earning year” of 1946, William 
T. Faricy, president of the Association of American 
Railroads, said February 9 in announcing final earn- 
ings figures for the year compiled by the Bureau of 
Railway Economics of the A. A. R. from reports filed 
by all Class I carriers. 

“The higher railroad revenues last year were offset 
to a large extent by higher wages, higher prices for 
fuel and supplies, and a greater amount paid in taxes,” 
Mr. Faricy stated. “The result was a net railway 
operating income, before interest and rentals, of $780,- 
714,427, which was at the rate of return of 3.46 per 
cent on net property investment, after depreciation. 
This compares with a net railway operating income in 
1946 of $619,828,527, or a return of 2.74 per cent. 

“Out of this net railway operating income, railroads 
must meet their bond interest, rentals and other fixed 
charges. The net income remaining reflects both the 
larger earnings of 1947 and the reductions in fixed 
charges which have been achieved by railroads in re- 
cent years.” 

According to Mr. Faricy’s announcement, the 1947 
gross amounted to $8,684,694,310, compared with 
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$7,628,401,894 in 1946, an increase of 13.8 per cent. 
Operating expenses in 1947 amounted to $6,797,062,- 
484, compared with $6,358,191,106 in 1946, an increase 
of 6.9 per cent. Thirty Class I roads failed to earn 
interest and rentals in 1947, of which 14 were in the 
Eastern district, five in the Southern region and 11 in 
the Western district. 

Class I roads in the Eastern district in 1947 had an 
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estimated net income of $161,000,000, compared with 
$59,000,000 in 1946. Those same roads had a net rail- 
way operating income of $304,427,030 in 1947, com- 
pared with $209,624,384 in 1946. . 

Gross in the Eastern district in 1947 totaled $3,955,- 
817,342, an increase of 16.3 per cent compared with 
1946, while operating expenses totaled $3,200,178,751, 
an increase of 9.4 per cent. 

Class I roads in the Southern region in 1947 had 
an estimated net income of $55,000,000, compared with 
$36,000,000 in 1946. Those same roads had a net rail- 
way operating income of $103,771,466 in 1947, com- 
pared with $93,456,255 in 1946. 


Gross in the Southern region in 1947 totaled $1,194,- 
770,209, an increase of 9.4 per cent compared with 
1946, while operating expenses totaled $949,416,273, 
an increase of 4.5 per cent. 

Class I roads in the Western district in 1947 had 
an estimated net income of $264,000,000, compared 
with $198,000,000 in 1946. Those same roads had a 
net railway operating income of $372,515,931 in 1947, 
compared with $316,747,888 in 1946. 

Gross in the Western district in the 1947 totaled 
$3,534,106,759, an increase of 12.8 per cent compared 
with 1946, while operating expenses totaled $2,647,- 
467,460, an increase of 4.9 per cent. 





FABCO TIE PADS 


The Fabreeka Products Company, Boston, Mass., has 
introduced a tie pad of composition material for inser- 
tion between the tie plates and the ties in open track 
as a means of protecting the crossties from tie-plate 
cutting and abrasion. Already being tested under 
service conditions on a number of roads, this device, 
known as the Fabco tie pad, has been specially devel- 
oped by the manufacturer for application on a large 
scale at nominal cost as an answer to the growing 
problem of mechanical damage to crossties in the tie- 
plate areas. 

Fabco tie pads should not be confused with Fabreeka, 
a product manufactured by the same company, which 
has been in use for about 14 years at points of un- 
usually severe service in track, such as under crossings 
and crossovers, on bridges and turntables and at other 
locations where heavy impact shocks are encountered 
and where the pad material is used not only to reduce 
mechanical wear of ties but also the wear of maganese 
points and rail ends, and to absorb vibration and 
severe impacts. 

The difference between the two products arises in 
the method of manufacture. Fabreeka is made of 
multiple layers of a specially-designed, hard-woven 
cotton duck, thoroughly impregnated with rubber and 
cured under pressure and heat. The layers of duck 
are approximately M%s in. thick so that, for a pad 1%2 in. 
thick, there are 21 plies of duck. This construction is 





An installation of Fabco tie pads applied on new oak ties 
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said to give Fabreeka unusual strength and certain 
outstanding qualities. For instance, the breakdown 
limit under compression of 21l-ply Fabreeka is re- 
ported to be in the neighborhood of 14,000 Ib. per 
sq. in. 

Fabco tie pads are also manufactured from cotton 
duck and rubber, but the material used consists of the 
trim of Fabreeka or similar types of material before 
it is cured under heat and pressure. This trim or 
scrap is ground up and then cured in molds under heat 
and pressure to the desired thickness and size. It is 
apparent, therefore, that the contents of Fabco tie pads 
are the same as Fabreeka, but that the structure, in- 
stead of being laminated, is a mixture. For this reason 
the breakdown limit of Fabco is about half that of 
Fabreeka but is still considered more than ample for 
service under tie plates. Fabco, moreover, is said to 
have the same resistance as Fabreeka to the elements 
and to withstand successfully extremes of temperature, 
as well as the effects of moisture, brine, mildew, 
sand, etc. 

Fabco tie pads will be made in a single thickness, 
4 in., and will be available in various sizes to meet 
present-day A.R.E.A. standards for tie plates. The 
pads are now available in sizes of 734 in. by 12 in., 73%4 
in. by 13 in., and 734 in. by 14 in., and other sizes can 
be made on special order. The pads will be punched 
for spikes to meet the requirements of individual roads. 
The spike holes will be round and will have a smaller 
area than the cross section of the spike. Since the 
Fabco material is resilient, a tight fit of the pad around 
the spikes will thus be assured, thereby helping to pre- 
vent the seepage of water under the pad and into 
the tie. 

The cost of Fabco tie pads is appreciably lower than 
Fabreeka of similar size and thickness, and is con- 
sidered sufficiently low by the manufacturer to warrant 
their application in open track on a large scale. It is 
expected that regular Fabreeka material will still be 
used at points of unusually severe service, such as 
those mentioned previously. 

The material from which Fabco tie pads are manu- 
factured has been under development for over seven 
years and has not only been exhaustively tested in the 
laboratory but also in the field. On the basis of tests 
and experience with Fabreeka in track it is expected 
that Fabco tie pads will possess almost indefinite life 
in open track; in fact, that they will last as long or 
longer than ties or rail. 
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GENERAL NEWS 





Employees Present Rules 
Case to Emergency Board 


Unions hint fresh demands follow 
settlement of current dispute 


The three “holdout” brotherhoods 
began presentation of their argument 
before the President’s emergency board 
on February 3, advancing first those 
rule proposals designed to wipe out 
what they termed “obsolete rates” and 
differentials “which we regard as in- 
equitable,” before presenting their 30 
per cent wage increase proposal, which 
is intended for application on top of 
any rates revised upward by the rule 
changes. The issues before the board 
are summarized on page 51 in this 
week’s Railway Age. 

At one point during the testimony, 
C. D. O’Brien, counsel for the em- 
ployees, referred to the reduction in 
the number of enginemen required 
when Diesel locomotives were operated 
as units, eliminating the need for double- 
heading and pusher service. Jude Bush- 
nell, one of the three board members, 
asked if this question would be the 
union’s next -case and was told that 
there might be “a good deal more truth 
in that than may be apparent right 
now.” This was the third statement in 
the employees’ testimony which indi- 
cated that the eventual settlement of the 
current case would by no means end the 
unions’ efforts to push up operating 
costs further. - 

First of the rule changes to be dis- 
cussed was that which would abolish 
western differentials—which, allegedly, 
discriminate against engineers and fire- 
men on mallet-type locomotives. Coun- 
sel for the carriers cross-examined 
witnesses J. P. Shields, first assistant 
grand chief engineer, Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, and C. H. 
Keenan, vice-president, Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen, and 
developed that it was the intention of 
the employees to increase western 
mallet rates where they are lower than 
the eastern rates, but to make no down- 
ward revision in instances where the 
western rates are higher than those in 
other territories. It was also developed 
that this proposal applies to unfavor- 
able differentials for firemen on oil- 
burning locomotives, which fact coun- 
sel stated had not been brought out 
during conference negotiations. Mr. 
Keenan told the board that there was 
no justification for lower rates on oil- 
burning engines in the west and cited 
an instance where an oil-burning engine 
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on a southeastern line performed almost 
identical service to a similar engine 
on a western line, although a lower 
rate accrued to the fireman in the 
second instance. He also cited a case 
where a western train is hauled by a 
Diesel-electric locomotive (which car- 
ries the same rate as a coal-burning 
engine) on one trip, and by an oil- 
burning engine on a subsequent trip. 
Although the same service is per- 
formed by the fireman, he would suffer 
from the unfavorable differential in the 
latter instance. 

Seek More Pay for Motormen—W. R. 
Hamm, general chairman, B. L. E., Har- 
risburg, Pa., testified on the organiza- 
tions’ proposal that engineer-motormen 
on multiple-unit electric cars be paid 
on a graduated scale in accordance with 
the number of motorized units in the 
train. Mr. Hamm asserted that the 
existing rate is no longer commensurate 
with the duties and responsibilities im- 
posed upon these men—who work with- 
out firemen or helpers—because of the 
increased tractive power of these units 
and the increased length of such trains 
made possible thereby. He was asked 
if this proposal would apply to motor- 
men on the IIlinois Central who already 
receive rates higher than those pro- 
posed. Mr. O’Brien stated that “we 
assume they are not so stupid on the 
local property as to have that commit- 
tee accept this rule and reject their 
existing higher rates.” Mr. Hamm 
stated that if a motorman served on 
several trains of different lengths dur- 
ing a day’s work, his rate would be 
that applying to the run where he 
hauled the most energized cars. In 
the course of his testimony, Mr. Hamm 
intimated that the brotherhoods intend- 
ed, at a later date, to demand’ that 
multiple-unit cars pulling more than one 
trailer car be classified as locomotives. 

A. W.. Telley, general chairman, 
B.L.F.&E., Hammond, Ind.,  testi- 
fied with respect to the employees’ pro- 
posal to raise the table of rates graded 
by weights of locomotives on driving 
wheels so as to begin with the classi- 
fication “300,000 Ib. or less” instead 
of the present “80,000 Ib. or less” and 
to eliminate the table applying to yard 
engineers and firemen, including them 
in the rate table which covers local 
freight crews. Mr. Telley explained 
that this proposal was designed to 
eliminate alleged inequities to men as- 
signed to lighter engines, and particu- 
larly to yard crews who, he stated, are 
not receiving pay commensurate with 
their “skill, responsibility, effort and 
training.’ Describing the duties of the 
engineer in switching service, the wit- 


ness said that it involved constant at- 
tention to Signals and simultaneous 
manipulation of levers, throttles and 
brakes, vigilance over mechanical ap- 
purtenances, and “the extension of the 
engineer’s head and shoulders out of the 
cab window regardless of weather con- 
ditions.” 

Mr. Telley stated that some rail- 
roads have been installing radios on 
switching locomotives “for the sole 
purpose of increasing efficiency,” and 
that the “duties, responsibility and pro- 
ductivity of the yard engineer have been 
immeasurably increased” thereby. Mr. 
Telley complained that yard workers 
have limited opportunities to receive 
adequate compensation and do _ not 
enjoy the privilege of earning their 
basic pay in less than eight hours as 
do their brothers in road service. He 
claimed that the higher starting point on 
the weight-on-drivers table is needed 
to protect the earnings of employees 
assigned to light engines which, by 
application of modern appliances, have 
been made more powerful without in- 
creasing the weight on the drivers, and 
to Diesels which weigh less on drivers 
than steam locomotives comparable in 
power. In cross-examination, counsel 
for the carriers developed that the new 
scale of pay for yardmen would result 
in higher rates than those paid road 
men in through freight service, re- 
versing the rate relation of these two 
classes for the first time in about 36 
years. 

Brook Jones, general chairman, B. L. 
F.&E., Minneapolis, Minn., took the 
stand in defense of the proposal which 
would grant inside hostlers the same 
basic rate of pay as local freight fire- 
men on engines weighing 250,000 and 
not more than 300,000 lb. on drivers, 
at the same time maintaining the 68 
cent differential for outside hostlers 
and 61 cents for-outside hostler helpers. 
Mr. Jones told the board that the 
“hazards surrounding the work of 
hostlers are exceedingly great” and 
that their training and skill entitle them 
to greater compensation. 

Charles E. McDaniels, vice-president, 
Switchmen’s Union of North America, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, testified on the 
employees’ proposal that yard switch- 
tenders be paid yard brakemen’s rate 
of pay. Mr. McDaniels explained that 
there is currently a $1.55 differential 
between the two basic daily rates, but 
that he considered the switchtenders’ 
job comparable to that of the yard 
brakemen “since a greater responsibil- 
ity is inherent in the one (switchtend- 
ers) while the other requires greater 
physical effort and involves greater 
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hazards.” He contended that switch- 
tenders are presently compelled to work 
a 7-day week in order to meet obliga- 
tions, and that “at the low, miserable 
rate of $8.47 he can’t even buy him- 
self a necktie.” In cross-examination, 
Mr. McDaniels told counsel that he did 
not know how many roads his union 
held contracts for, how many switch- 
(Continued on page 93) 


Shows Average Freight 
Loads, Short-Line Miles 


I. C. C. bureau presents additional 
data compiled in waybill studies 


Additional tabulations compiled by the 
Bureau of Transport Economics and 
Statistics of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission from data on waybills sub- 
mitted by the railroads show, on a sam- 
ple basis for selected commodity classes, 
the average load per car in tons and the 
average length of haul (short-line) in 
miles per car and in miles per ton. The 
tabulations, which are based on data 
taken from 1947 waybills received at the 
bureau by the end of September, have 
been issued as Statement No. 482. 

As the statement pointed out, most of 
the average (short-line) hauls per car 
approximate the average per ton; so 
the mileage used herein will be confined 
to the per-car figures. The whole range 
of average short-line hauls was from 8 
miles for commodity class No. 303, An- 
thracite Coal to Breakers and Washeries, 
to 2,299 miles for commodity class No. 
081, Lettuce. Next to the 8 miles on 
anthracite to breakers and washeries, 
the shortest average hauls were 86 miles 
for both gravel and sand, N.O.S. (No. 
327), and fuel wood (No. 405). The 
average loads ranged from 6.9 tons for 
passenger automobiles (No. 613) to 
65.1 tons for fluxing stone and raw dolo- 
mite (No. 331). 

The range of average short-line dis- 
tances in the commodity classes taken 
from the Products of Agriculture group 
was from 170 miles for soybeans (No. 
043) to the 2,299 miles for lettuce as 
noted above. Loads in this group ranged 
from 12.3 tons for lettuce to 51.7 tons 
for wheat (No. 001). In the Animals 
and Products group, the range of aver- 
age short-line hauls was from 239 miles 
for swine moving in single-deck cars 
(No. 211) to 1,072 miles for eggs (No. 
227). Average loads ranged from 8.6 
tons for swine moving in single-deck 
cars to 31.2 tons for animals and prod- 
ucts, N.O.S. (No. 299). 

The average of 8 miles for anthracite 
coal moving to breakers and washeries 
was the low in the Products of Mines 
group, the high being 523 miles for clay 
and bentonite (No. 323). The range 
of average loads in this group was from 
34.9 tons for coke (No. 307) to the 65.1 
tons for fluxing stone and raw dolomite. 
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The average short-line hauls shown for 
commodities in the Products of Forests 
group ranged from the 86 miles for fuel 
wood to 1,107 miles for veneer, plywood 
and built-up wood (No. 415). Average 
loads in this group ranged from 25.3 
tons for products of forests, N.O.S. (No. 
499) to 39.6 tons for pulpwood (No. 
409). 

In the Manufactures and Miscellane- 
ous group the range of average short- 
line mileages was from 122 miles for 
commodities of class No. 577, Iron and 
Steel: Bar, Rod and Slab, to 1,957 miles 
for wine (No. 747). Here the average 
loads ranged from the 6.9 tons for pas- 
senger automobiles to 58 tons for class 
No. 575, Iron and Steel: Billet, Bloom 
and Ingot. 


Dismiss 34 Defendants 
In Lincoln, Neb., Suit 


Hold four-day hearing ‘in anti- 
trust action against railroads 


A number of railroad presidents were 
among 34 individuals dismissed by the 
district court at Lincoln, Neb., on Feb- 
ruary 3, as defendants in the federal 
government’s anti-trust suit against 47 
western railroads, two associations and 
many railroad and banking officials. 
These individuals were thereby freed of 
charges that they conspired to restrain 
trade and commerce in transportation 
and to monopolize transportation by al- 
legedly fixing rates and restricting serv- 
ices and improvements. The two asso- 
ciations involved in the suit are the As- 
sociation of American Railroads and the 
Western Association of Railway Execu- 
tives. 

Featuring a four-day hearing was the 
Department of Justice’s action on Feb- 
ruary 5, asking that the court include 
W. Averell Harriman, now U. S. Secre- 
tary of Commerce, as a “co-conspirator” 
in the case. On the following day, how- 
ever, the department reversed its stand, 
declaring that it would not name Mr. 
Harriman as such inasmuch as he re- 
signed in 1941—three years prior to the 
filing of the anti-trust suit in August, 
1944—as a member of the committee of 
directors of the so-called “Commissioner 
Plan.” Mr. Harriman was chairman of 
the board of directors of the Union Paci- 
fic at the time the Plan became effective. 

During the course of oral arguments, 
counsel for the carriers charged the 
government with attempting *o expand 
the scope of the suit to include other 
than the western territory. In this con- 
nection, the government was successful 
in bringing the Southeastern Presidents’ 
Conference into the case as defendants. 
Douglas F. Smith, counsel for the west- 
ern carriers, said that many of the gov- 
ernment’s 800 exhibits were “those offer- 
ed in the Georgia case to show that the 
state of Georgia was being discriminated 
against by the eastern and southern rail- 


roads.” These exhibits, he said, are “ir- 
relevant” and “having nothing to do with 
the western district or any charge relat- 
ing to the western district.” 

In arguing the motion for dismissal of 
government evidence, Mr. Smith stated: 
“Tt is our purpose to defend the opera- 
tion of the rate bureaus and W. A. R. E, 
as required by law, as utterly necessary 
to railroad operation, and as being pro- 
ductive and not in restraint of trade and 
commerce... and to defend all of the 
many efforts made by the western roads 
to cooperate and to coordinate their 
services in an effort to avoid competitive 
wastes, and to create and maintain the 
national system of transportation which 
the Transportation Act of 1940 re- 
quires.” 

Substantiating Mr. Smith’s argument 
was R. V. Fletcher, special counsel for 
the Association of American Railroads, 
who declared that “competitive wastes” 
once forced-many railroads into bank- 
ruptcy. He pointed to statements of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to the 
effect that “competitive waste” and “rate 
wars” must be avoided, and declared 
further that “it is the settled policy of 
the country that rate wars are bad. Tak- 
ing reasonable steps to avoid such wars 
is not in restraint of trade.” 

The list of dismissed defendants in- 
cluded 16 railroad presidents and the 
following board chairman of three rail- 
roads: R. C. Vaughan, Canadian Na- 
tional; Norman B. Pitcairn, Wabash; 
and John L. Lancaster, Texas & Pacific. 
The railroad heads freed of charges 
were: William N. Deramus, Kansas 
City Southern; John D. Farrington, 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific ; Francis 
J. Gavin, Great Northern; Fred G. Gur- 
ley, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; 
Charles Elsey, Western Pacific; H. C. 
Grout, Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault 
Ste. Marie; Edward B. Greene, Lake 
Superior & Ishpeming; Clive T. Jaffray, 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic ; Arthur 
W. Lefeber, Midland Valley ; Homer E. 
McGee, Green Bay & Western; Edgar 
S. McPherson, Spokane International ; 
R. W. Morrison, Texas-Mexican; 
Lucian C. Sprague, Minneapolis & St. 
Louis; E. T. Stannard, Nevada North- 
ern; A. P. Titus, Illinois Terminal ; and 
P. H. Van Hoven, Duluth, Missabe & 
Iron Range. Also dismissed as defend- 
ants were O. M. Stevens, president of 
the American Refrigerator Transit 
Company; William M. Jeffers, retired 
president of the Union Pacific, and sev- 
eral other railroad presidents who have 
retired since the filing of the suit in 1944. 


N. Y. C. Gets New Budd-built : 
Observation Cars for “Pacemaker 


The New York Central inaugurated 
its new all-coach “Pacemaker” passen- 
ger service between New York and Chi- 
cago on February 11 with simultancous 
eastbound and westbound runs. Re- 
ceipt of two new observation cars eN- 
abled the New York Central to send the 
all-stainless steel train on its twin runs 
as the road’s first new postwar trait. 
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All cars on the “Pacemaker” were 
built by the Budd Company. 

Each of the new “Pacemakers” con- 
sists of a 4,000-hp. Diesel-electric loco- 
motive, a baggage-dormitory car, a 
kitchen-lounge car and an.accompanying 
full-length dining car seating 64 persons, 
56-passenger coaches and an observation 
car. The new observation cars have 
three sections: a club section at the for- 
ward end, with seating space for 22 
passengers; a lounge section in the 
middle, accommodating 21 passengers; 
and a rear observation section with room 
for 10 passengers. In the observation 
cars are such features as plexiglass 
partitions, fiuorescent lighting combin- 
ing overhead units with cove lighting 
along the outside walls, radio broadcast 
reception, and writing desks and card 
tables. There are also sofas and club 
chairs. 


1948 Airport Program 


The 1948 National Airport Plan list- 
ing 4,835 locations “at which the existing 
and anticipated demands for air service 
and local requirements indicate that air- 
ports should be constructed or developed 
during the next three years” was an- 
nounced on February 11 by T. P. 
Wright, administrator of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration. 

The plan was prepared in accordance 
with the provisions of the Federal Air- 
port Act of 1946 which requires the 
administrator to revise and prepare an- 
nually a forecast of projects considered 
“necessary to provide a system of public 
airports adequate to anticipate and meet 
the needs of civil aeronautics.” Of the 
4,835 locations listed in the 1948 plan, 
2,745 are for completely new airports 
while 2,090 are existing airports listed 
as requiring additional improvement or 
development. Estimated cost of con- 
struction and development totals $1,- 
048,500,000 of which $469,700,000 would 
be in federal funds and $578,800,000 in 
funds provided by local sponsors. 

The plan lists 502 Class IV or larger 
airports most of which are in existence, 
17 of them would be new. Of the 575 
Class III airports listed, 155 are for new 
construction while 537 of the 1,109 Class 
II fields listed would be new construction. 
The Class I projects would include 1,752 
new fields out of 2,321. In addition, 291 
seaplane bases are included in the plan, 
of which 264 would be new, and 20 new 
heliports out of 37 contained in the 
proposal. 


Oral Argument in Rail-Barge Joint 
Rate Cases to Be Held March 10 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion will hear oral argument at its 
Washington, D. C., headquarters March 
10 in the long-pending No. 26712 pro- 
ceeding and 10 related ‘cases, all in- 
volving the general question of rail 
and barge joint rates. As reported in 
Railway Age of March 23, 1946, page 
650, Examiner Howard Hosmer has 
recommended in a proposed report that 
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the commission prescribe differentials 
to be deducted from first-class all rail 
rates between selected key points in 
determining the corresponding reason- 
able rail-barge, barge-rail or rail-barge- 
rail first class rates. Other class and col- 
umn rates would be determined on a 
percentage basis. In general, the 
examiner’s proposals follow those spon- 
sored by the government-owned Inland 
Waterways Corporation. 


Northwest Shippers Board 
Marks Silver Anniversary 


The completion of 25 years’ service 
was commemorated by the Northwest 
Shippers Advisory Board at its 83rd 
regular meeting in Minneapolis, Minn., 
on January 29. Principal speaker was 
Warren C. Kendall, chairman of the 
Car Service Division of the Association 
of American Railroads, who spoke on 
“A Kaleidoscopic View of Rail Trans- 
portation.” Mr. Kendall presented a 
resume of railroad performance in 1947 
and discussed last year’s car shortages. 
He predicted that the situation will be 
better during 1948. A plea for more 
through overhead cars as a means of 
improving less carload freight service 
was made by H. L. Bateman, chairman 
of the board’s L.C.L. Transportation 
Committee, who contended that the tran- 
sit time on this type of freight is “ex- 
cessive” and that “repeated handlings 
are not only costly to carriers but in- 
crease the possibility of transit dam- 
ages.” 


Passenger-Car Situation 
Described by Faricy 


Delayed delivery of new passenger 
equipment is not only depriving the pub- 
lic of better railroad service, but is also 
costing the railroads heavily in increased 
prices of cars, William T. Faricy, presi- 
dent of the Association of American 
Railroads, said in a February 11 address 
at the silver anniversary banquet of the 





Birmingham (Ala.) Traffic and Trans- 
portation Club at the Tutwiler Hotel 
in that city. Mr. Faricy stated that the 
railroads and the carbuilders are not to 
blame for this situation. 

Since it became possible to resume the 
passenger carbuilding that was halted by 
the war, he said, the railroads have 
ordered more than 4,000 new passenger- 
train cars. The delays in the delivery of 
these cars, he explained, have been due 
to a combination of causes of the sort 
which every business has experienced 
since the close of the war. 

“However,” Mr. Faricy stated, “these 
delays have deprived the public of the 
benefits and conveniences of improved 
cars of every type, and have lessened 
the ability of the railroads to meet sat- 
isfactorily the wishes of the public whom 
they serve. The delays have also added 
to the difficulties of the railroads through 
the increased prices of cars, since with 
practically every month that goes by, it 
has become more and more expensive to 
complete a unit of equipment.” 

Pointing out that most of the con- 
tracts for new passenger equipment con- 
tain escalator clauses, which provide for 
higher prices when the cars are deliv- 
ered if production costs have increased in 
the meantime, the A.A.R. president con- 
tinued: “Already the operation of these 
escalator clauses had added consider- 
ably to the cost of equipment ordered 
two and three years ago and not yet 
delivered. If the original delivery sched- 
ules had been met, the escalator clauses 
would still have added something to the 
contract prices, but not nearly so much 
as the increases the railroads are en- 
countering as the delays continue.” 

Although assurance has been given 
that sufficient steel will be allotted for 
the construction of 10,000 new freight 
cars a month, Mr. Faricy said, no such 
promise has been made concerning pas- 
senger cars, and at the present rate of 
production, it will take about three years 
to deliver all the new passenger cars 
now on order. 

“The railroad industry,” he added, 








New box cars, displaying the symbol “C & O FOR PROGRESS,” are rolling into Chesapeake 


& Ohio yards at New Buffalo, Mich., at the rate of 27 per day. 


Part of an order for 


1,000 5-ton cars built by Pullman Standard Car Manufacturing Company, they are the 
first large lot delivered to the railway since June, 1941. In addition to this equipment, 
the C. & O. anticipates delivery of 6,500 other new freight cars this year 
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“will simply have to scramble for the 
steel it can get for new passenger equip- 
ment, and keep fighting for it. New 
cars will be produced as fast as the 
steel can be made available for them.” 

Mr. Faricy declared that both in their 
improvement plans and in their opera- 
tions, the railroads face the obstacle of 
rising costs. However, he stated, they 
have faith that “the people and the public 
authorities who act for them will give 
the railroads an opportunity to increase 
their revenues to meet these mounting 
costs.” 

“In that faith,” he concluded, “the 
railroads are going ahead with their 
plans for improvement—their orders 
for more than 1,200 new locomotives this 
year, for nearly 120,000 new freight cars, 
for all the passenger cars that can be 
built, for all the rail which can be 
rolled, for all the signals and communi- 
cations equipment which can be in- 
stalled, and for improvements in every 
part of the vast and complex business of 
railroading. In that faith, the railroads 
dedicate themselves, in peace and war, 
to a service of country which will carry 
them, and the great nation of which they 
are so vital a part, to new heights of 
accomplishment.” 


Monon Modernizes Chicago- 
Louisville Service Trains 


The Chicago, Indianapolis & Louis- 
ville announced that modern stream- 
lined coach equipment will be placed 
in service on its possenger trains be- 
tween Chicago and Louisville, Ky., ef- 
fective February 15. At the same time, 
the schedules of the day trains will be 
adjusted so that No. 5 will leave Chi- 
cago at 1:35 p.m. 5 hr. 5 min. later 
than at present, and arrive at Louis- 
ville at 9:25 p.m., 3 hr. 35 min. later 
than at present. Northbound, No. 6 
will leave Louisville at 12:01 p.m., 4 hr. 
1 min. later than at present, and arrive 
at Chicago at 7:50 p.m., 3 hr. 35 min. 
later than at present. Connecting bus 
service to French Lick Springs, Ind., 
will be adjusted accordingly. Stream- 
lined dining-parlor-observation cars will 
replace the existing equipment in about 
mid-April. The new Monon passenger 
equipment is described in Railway Age 
for January 10, page 24. 


Says Senate Will Reject 
St. Lawrence Agreement 


The joint resolution to approve the 
United States-Canada agreement for 
construction of the St. Lawrence seaway 
and power project will be defeated in 
the Senate, Senator Connally of Texas 
said in a February 9 statement. Mr. 
Connally, the ranking Democratic mem- 
ber of the Senate committee on foreign 
relations, was one of four members of 
that committee who filed a minority re- 
port when the committee majority re- 
ported the resolution (S.J.Res.111) 


favorably to the Senate last month. 
The Texan’s February 9 statement 
commented on the Senate’s unanimous- 
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consent agreement to vote on the resolu- 
tion February 27. As noted in the Rail- 
way Age of February 7, page 85, that 
agreement was entered after the debate 
had been under way for more than a 
week. “In reality, [the resolution] has 
already been defeated,” Senator Con- 
nally said. “The movement of the op- 
ponents to postpone a vote until Feb- 
ruary 27 is an admission of defeat.” 

Meanwhile, Senator Taft of Ohio, who 
is chairman of the Senate Republican 
Policy Committee, announced in the 
Senate on February 5 that he would vote 
against the resolution “at this time.” 
The remainder of his statement was in 
part as follows: 

“So long as this country is involved 
in the expenditure of billions of dollars 
for armed forces, more likely to increase 
than decrease, so long as it is involved 
in costly aid to other countries to check 
the growth of communism in the world, 
so long as we have the tremendous obli- 
gations to our veterans of two world 
wars, I do not think the federal govern- 
ment should undertake any large increase 
in its public-works projects, unless the 
case in favor of proceeding is clear 
beyond question. Already the effort to 
do too many things at ont time is caus- 
ing hardship and inflation. 

“While I think the power development 
of the St. Lawrence is important and 
desirable, the greater part of the ex- 
pense relates to navigation. The navi- 
gation project seems to me of question- 
able economic value at this time.” 


Rate Increases Affect Living 
Costs But Litthe—Hungerford 


In the “vast majority of cases, and 
on the average,” increases in freight 
rates do not affect retail prices in any 
“substantial” way, Clark Hungerford, 
president of the St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco, told the members of the Traffic 
Club of Cleveland at a meeting in that 
city on February 5. For example, he 
said, the cost of railroad transportation 
for a man’s suit of clothes is so small 
that it amounts to “less than the cost 
of the suit’s buttons.” 

“The railroads want to keep their 
rates at the lowest possible level,” the 
Frisco president stated. “That is good 
business, because low rates attract 
traffic. Adequate revenues can produce 
rate reductions, because they encourage 
investment in railroad plant and equip- 
ment. This in turn produces efficiency, 
and with it lower operating costs, which 
are passed on to the public in lower 
rates. The key, then, to the future of 
our railroads as privately-owned, tax- 
paying and self-supporting business is 
earnings—the sort of earnings that will 
warrant further investment in improve- 
ments.” 

Declaring that the railroads need six 
per cent return on their investment in 
order to continue under private owner- 
ship, Mr. Hungerford asserted that “as 
long as there is a possibility of finan- 
cial disaster for the railroads, just so 





long will there be the possibility of the 
government taking them over.” He 
added, however, that the experience of 
two wars taught the American people 
that “it is far better to have the rail- 
roads that are privately managed and 
operated than it is to have them owned 
and run by the government.” 


House Passes |. C. C. and 
Roads Appropriation Bill 


The House on February 4 passed and 
sent to the Senate the Independent Of- 
fices Appropriation Bill for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1949, which carries 
$10,819,317 for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and $459,588,854 for the 
Public Roads Administration. These 
are the amounts recommended by the 
House committee on appropriations, 
further details having been reported in 
the Railway Age of February 7, page 
65, where the committee’s report was 
noted. 


Frisco Will Order Four Diesels 


* Orders “are being placed” by the St. 
Louis-San Francisco for four Diesel- 
electric freight locomotives, at a cost of 
$1,734,720, Clark Hungerford, president, 
has announced. The authority for the 
purchase of this and other equipment 
was reported in the Railway Age of 
September 6, 1947. Mr. Hungerford 
also stated that the Frisco will order 
$77,300 worth of replacement parts for 
Diesels on the St. Louis, Mo.-Pensacola, 
Fla., run and spend $70,000 for con- 
structing additional sidings on the River 
division between St. Louis and Mem- 
phis, Tenn. The new Diesels will be 
placed on a 28-hr. through-freight run 
between St. Louis, Memphis and Pensa- 
cola, according to the Frisco president. 


U. P. to Begin Construction of 


-$3,500,000 Classification Yard 


Construction by the Union Pacific of 
a $3,500,000 gravity-type classification 
yard at North Platte, Neb., will begin 
this month, George F. Ashby, president, 
announced last week. The yard—to be 
five miles long—will be similar to the 
road’s yard recently completed at Poca- 
tello, Idaho (See Railway Age of Janu- 
ary 10, page 30). The new layout will 
involve the laying of 31,085 ft. of new 
main line track and approximately 51 
mi. of additional yard trackage and the 
construction of various buildings. Work 
on the project is expected to be com- 
pleted early this summer. 

The 4,200-car yard will lie across 
North Platte’s city limits at the west 
end of the present yard, with the incline 
toward the east. The complete installa- 
tion will consist of a 10-track, 1,200-car 
receiving yard; the crest; a 40-track, 
1,400-car classification yard, and a 16- 
track, 1,600-car departure yard. Cars 
will be routed by gravity from the crest 
onto classification tracks by 39 electric 
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switches controlled from four towers. 
The speed of these cars will be regu- 
lated by a series of nine electro-pneu- 
matic car retarders, also operated from 
the control towers. 

An under-track inspection pit will be 
installed at the approach to the incline, 
from which cars in need of repair can 
be detected. Cars requiring repair will 
be switched onto the repair track facili- 
ties, consisting of five concrete repair 
platforms 8,000 ft. long. 

The following buildings will be con- 
structed at the yard, of brick and con- 
crete, with asbestos shingle roofs: A 
38-ft. by 122-ft. general yardmaster’s 
office, with a multi-windowed tower; a 
100-ft. by 24-ft. locker room for car- 
men; 38-ft. by 24-ft. locker room for 
switchmen ; a 64-ft. by 24-ft. shop build- 
ing; four 16-ft. by 10-ft. control towers; 
and garage and compressor buildings. 

Communications facilities will include 
printing telegraph service, radio and an 
inter-communication system. The print- 
ing telegraph service will link all towers, 
the general yardmaster’s office and the 
Pacific Fruit Express office. There will 
be 103 inter-communication loud speak- 
ers—the majority of which will be 
spotted at points along the yard tracks 
—and 26 large paging speakers. Two 
very-high-frequency radio stations will 
be installed, and switch engines will be 
equipped with two-way radio for com- 
munications with both stations. 


Supreme Court Seems to Consider 
Air Transport Something Special 


The United States Supreme Court on 
February 9 indicated that it considers 
the difference between air and surface 
transportation to be such that legal 
precedents established with respect to 
railroads and water carriers may be 
inapplicable to air transport. The 
court’s expression was embodied in a 
5-to-4 opinion which ruled that there 
can be no judicial review of the Presi- 
dent’s actions under section 801 of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act which provides 
that a Civil Aeronautics Board order 
granting an  international-route cer- 
tificate to an air carrier must have 
Presidential approval. 

With the issue thus narrowed, 
C.A.B.’s_ restrictive policy with re- 
spect to the entry into air transport 
of surface carriers was not considered 
by the Court. Nevertheless, the case 
involved the appeal of a surface car- 
rer, Waterman Steamship Corporation, 
which was an unsuccessful applicant 
for Caribbean routes granted by the 
Presidentially-approved C.A.B. order 
*to Chicago & Southern Air Lines. And 
the court’s majority opinion, delivered 
by Justice Jackson, referred to Water- 
man’s reliance on precedent-setting 
cases in the marine and rail fields. 

; “We find,” Justice Jackson said, “no 
indication that the Congress either en- 
tertained or fostered the narrow con- 
cept that air-borne commerce is a mere 
outgrowth or over-growth of surface- 
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bound transport. Of course, air trans- 
portation, water transportation, rail 
transportation, and motor transporta- 
tion all have a kinship in that all forms 
of transportation and their common 
features of public carriage for hire 
may be amenable to kindred regulations. 
But these resemblances must not blind 
us to the fact that legally, as well as 
literally, air commerce, whether at 
home or abroad, soared into a different 
realm than any that had gone before. 
... However useful parallels with older 
forms of transit may be in adjudicating 
private rights, we see no reason why 
the efforts of the Congress to foster 
and regulate development of a revolu- 
tionary commerce that operates in three 
dimensions should be judicially circum- 
scribed with analogies taken over from 
two-dimensional transit.” 


Would Extend Road Program 
Two Years at $500 Million Rate 


President Truman has recommended 
that Congress enact legislation con- 
tinuing the federal-aid highway pro- 
gram at a $500 million annual rate for 
the fiscal years ending June 30, 1950, 
and June 30, 1951. The recommenda- 
tion was embodied in a February 9 
message. 

The proposed legislation would au- 
thorize appropriations of the $500 mil- 
lion a year for the two additional years, 
thus permitting the Public Roads Ad- 
ministration to make plans in anticipa- 
tion of subsequent appropriations of 
the authorized amounts. Authorizations 
under which P.R.A. has been work- 
ing for the past four years will expire 
on June 30, 1949, the end of the next 
fiscal year. They were set up on the 
$500 million annual basis (a total of 
$1,500 million) for the three fiscal 
years 1946, 1947 and 1948 and then ex- 
tended for fiscal 1949, 

Various bills to continue the advance- 
authorizations set-up were pending in 
the House and Senate when the Presi- 
dent submitted his recommendation. 
In support of his proposal, Mr. Tru- 
man said “it is necessary at this time 
to extend the authorizations in order 
that the states may have adequate op- 
portunity for an orderly development 
of further construction programs.” 

He went on to say that highway con- 
struction’ in recent years had not kept 
pace with the growth of traffic, adding 
that there are now on the highways 
“nearly three million” more vehicles 
than before the war. “Modern auto- 
mobiles, heavier trucks, greater pleas- 
ure and commercial travel all increase 
the need to improve our highways as 
a means of lowering the present shock- 
ing total of highway accidents,” Mr. 
Truman also said. 

In closing he called the. program he 
was recommending “a conservative one, 
necessary to maintain prudently our in- 
vestment in highways.” He added that 
“when conditions permit in the future, 
we should plan to accelerate our prog- 
ress toward a highway system adequate 


to carry our expanding agricultural 
and business traffic, to accommodate 
with safety and speed the personal 
travel of our people, and to meet the 
needs of our national security.” 


Increase in “Red Cap” Fee Assailed 
in Complaint Filed with Commission 


A complaint charging that the recent 
increase from 10 to 15 cents per piece 
of luggage for handling the baggage 
of railroad passengers in “red cap” 
service is unreasonable and in violation 
of the national transportation policy 
has been filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission by the United Trans- 
port Service Employees, Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, and _ eight 
other organizations and _ individuals. 
The union said it represents the “red 
caps” employed by the 24 railroads and 
terminal companies named in the com- 
plaint. The complainants have request- 
ed the commission to find, after a hear- 
ing and investigation, that the 15-cent 
charge is unjust and order the restora- 
tion of the 10-cent fee. They also hold 
that the commission should enter such 
orders for damages or reparations as 
it may consider proper. 

The complaint contended that the 
increase will (1) not provide any in- 
creased revenues for the carriers in- 
volved; (2) further discourage the use 
of “red cap” service and tend to create 
unemployment; (3) discourage travel 
and impose an unreasonable burden and 
expense on those persons who travel 
and avail themselves of “red cap” serv- 
ice; and (4) arouse public antagonism 
toward “red caps,” thereby lowering 
their working morale and resulting in 
‘inefficient service. 

Other parties to the complaint in- 
clude Dr. E. R. Embree, representing 
the Julius Rosenwald Fund, Chicago; 
Representative W. L. Dawson, Demo- 
crat of Illinois; J. B. Carey, secretary- 
treasurer, C.I.0.; Dr. R. W. Jelliffe, 
executive director, Karmu House, 
Cleveland, Ohio; J. I. Loeb, Jr., direc- 
tor, Americans for Democratic Ac- 
tion; Chat Patterson, president, Ameri- 
can Veterans Committee; W. P. Reu- 
ther, president, United Auto Workers 
of America, C.I.O.; and Carter Wes- 
ley, president, The Freedmen’s Pub- 
lishing Co. 


Bill Would Ease Conditions 
for Sale of Federal Barge Lines 


Conditions under which the trans- 
portation facilities of the Federal Barge 
Lines, operated by the government- 
owned Inland Waterways Corporation, 
may be sold to private interests would 
be made less restrictive under the pro- 
visions of a bill, H. R. 5318, intro- 
duced in the House by Representative 
Wolverton, Republican of New Jersey. 
Mr. Wolverton is chairman of the 
House committee on interstate and 
foreign commerce. 

His bill would authorize the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to sell, lease, or 
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otherwise dispose of I. W. C. properties, 
provided the purchaser or lessee, which 
could not be a railroad or railroad 
affiliate, agreed to continue the facilities 
in common-carrier service in a manner 
“substantially similar” to the service 
rendered by I. W.C., “with due regard 
to the transportation needs of the areas 
served.” The restriction against acquisi- 
tion by a railroad or railroad affiliate 
would not apply to the facilities of 
I.W.C.’s Warrior River division. 

Under the present law I. W.C. is re- 
quired to carry on.as a government 
operation until: (a) There shall have 
been completed navigable channels on 
the Mississippi river system as author- 
ized by Congress; (b) terminal facilities 
shall have been provided on such water- 
ways reasonably adequate for joint rail 
and water service; (c) joint rail-barge 
rates shall have become generally avail- 
able; and (d) private operators engage 
in, or shall be ready to engage in, com- 
mon carrier operations on such water- 
ways. 

Representative Ploeser, Republican of 
Missouri, who is chairman of the 
House’s so-called small business com- 
mittee, endorsed the Wolverton bill in 
a February 9 statement, made on he- 
half of the committee. Mr. Ploeser 
predicted that enactment of the bill 
would facilitate the sale of the I. W. C. 
facilities. 

“Already,” he continued, “two inter- 
ested buyers have been making pre- 
liminary negotiations with the Com- 
merce Department toward purchase of 
the line. . . . The first group is reported 
to be contemplating a down payment 
of 10 per cent of the sales price and 
the balance in 20 years at 3% per cent, 
interest, which is regarded as normal 
and satisfactory by the Commerce De- 
partment.” 

As to selling price, the Wolverton bill 
would delay the sale until I. W.C. 
properties had been appraised by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission; and 
such appraisal would have to be “con- 
sidered” by the Secretary of Commerce. 
Also, the bill calls for approval by 
the President of any arrangement en- 
tered by the secretary. 


Improved Schedules for 49 L. & N. 
Freights, Many Passenger Trains 


The Louisville & Nashville on Feb- 
ruary 1 adjusted schedules affecting 
some 49 freight trains and a number of 
passenger trains. Announcing the 
changes in freight schedules, J. G. Met- 
calfe, superintendent of transportation, 
said that schedules would be “dove- 
tailed” to give faster through move- 
ments to traffic while on the rails of the 
L. & N. between Ohio and Mississippi 
River crossings and points in the south- 
east and Florida, as well as to and 
from New Orleans, La., Mobile, Ala., 
and Pensacola, Fla. Arrivals and de- 
partures at junction points have been 
arranged to connect with fast freights 
of connecting lines to provide through 
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service to points beyond the rails of the 
L. & N., he stated. 

The speed-up in passenger schedules, 
as announced by G. U. Yager, general 
passenger agent, makes possible an 
earlier arrival at Atlanta, Ga., of “The 
Flamingo.” Under the new schedule, 
this train departs from Cincinnati, 
Ohio, at 8 p. m. instead of 8:40 p. m., 
and from Louisville, Ky., at 6:45 p. m. 
instead of 7:15 p. m., arriving in At- 
lanta at 8:30 a. m. instead of 9:15 a. m. 
The schedule permits “The Flamingo” 
to connect with the Georgia’s train 
leaving Atlanta at 9 a m. for Augusta, 
Ga., and with the Central of Georgia 
equipment departing from Atlanta at 
8:40 a. m. for Macon, Ga., and Sa- 
vannah. Mr. Yager said that “slow” 
orders made necessary as a result of 
the hurricane damage to the railroad 
last September have been lifted, per- 
mitting all trains to arrive at New Or- 
leans 10 to 25 minutes earlier—with 
the exception of “The Crescent”—and 
to depart from that point 10 to 45 min- 
utes later. There will be no change in 
the present schedules of these trains 
north of Mobile, he said. 


Probe of Truckers’ C. O. D. Rules 
Set Back Until February 18 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has set back to February 18 its 
scheduled February 17 hearing with re- 
spect to its investigation into the rules, 
regulations and practices of motor com- 
mon carriers of property governing the 
handling of C.O.D. shipments and the 
collection and remittance of C.O.D. 
funds. The hearing will be held at the 
commission’s Washington, D. C., offices 
before Examiner J. J. Williams. (See 
Railway Age of December 27, 1947, 
page 70.) 


Freight Car Loadings 


Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended February 7 totaled 747,394 
cars, the Association of American Rail- 
roads announced on February 12. This 
was an increase of 20,356 cars, or 2.8 


Revenue Freight Car Loadings 


per cent, above the preceding week, a 
decrease of 19,907 cars, or 2.6 per cent, 
below the corresponding week last year, 
and an increase of 34,154 cars, or 48 
per cent, above the comparable 1946 
week. 

Loading of revenue freight for the 
week ended January 31 totaled 727,038 
cars, and the summary for that week as 
compiled by the Car Service Division, 
A. A. R., appears below. 

In Canada.—Carloadings for the week 
ended January 31 totaled 73,230 cars as 
compared with 71,769 cars for the pre- 
vious week and 69,962 cars for the cor- 
responding week last year according to 
the compilation of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. 


Revenue Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 
Totals for Canada: 


January 31, 1948 .. 73,230 33,565 


February 1, 1947 .. 69,962 39,218 
Cumulative totals for 
Canada: 
January 31, 1948 .. 349,090 165,073 
February 1, 1947 .. 334,032 177,733 


Propose Large 100th Anniversary 
RR Show at Chicago This Summer 


Tentative plans were made public re- 
cently for the presentation of an elabo- 
rate railroad show at Chicago this sum- 
mer to commemorate the entry into that 
city of the first steam locomotive 100 
years ago. The show was suggested 
by the Chicago Tribune at a gathering 
of railroad executives, and would be 
open to participation in by all of the 
nation’s railroads and railroad supply 
manufacturers. The proposed event 
coincides with previously announced 
plans of the Chicago & North Western 
to celebrate its centennial this year, 
having been the railroad—then known 
as the Galena & Chicago Union—to 
operate Chicago’s first steam locomotive 
(See Railway Age of January 31, page 
60). 

Plans for the show were further dis- 
cussed by railroad presidents and their 
representatives on January 30, at an in- 
formal meeting which followed a regu- 
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lar business session of the Western As- 
sociation of Railway Executives. One 
spokesman described the railroad execu- 
tives as “enthusiastic” about the pro- 
posed show. R. L. Williams, president 
‘of the North Western, was selected to 
head a committee of Chicago railroad 
presidents which will solicit the support 
of railroads throughout the country. 

According to the Tribune, the event 
would be “the greatest railroad show” 
ever held. The newspaper stated that 
the spectacle would be divided into three 
parts, as follows: (1) A large outdoor 
stage for the presentation of the story 
of the Iron Horse, which would include, 
among other things, a dramatic por- 
trayal of Indian attacks on early rail 
builders; (2) tent shows for displays 
of equipment used in railroading; and 
(3) outdoor exhibits of the latest types 
of cars and locomotives, which would 
be placed on a series of tracks in the 
exhibition area. 

Activities at night would be featured 
by railroad movies, such as “Union 
Pacific’ and the “Harvey Girls,” pre- 
sented on large outdoor screens, the 
Tribune stated. Major Lenox R. Lohr, 


. president of the Museum of Science 


and Industry at Chicago, who served 
as general manager of the “Century of 
Progress” exposition, has been asked to 
supervise the staging of the show. The 
Tribune placed July 15 as the tentative 
starting date for the event. 


Registration of Lobbyists 


The January 29 issue of the Con- 
gressional Record published registra- 
tions received during the fourth quarter 
of 1947 by the clerk of the House of 
Representatives and the secretary of 
the Senate under the provisions of the 
Regulation of Lobbying Act which was 
enacted in 1946 as part of the law pro- 
viding for the reorganization of con- 
gressional procedures. 

Among the registrants was J. Carter 
Fort, vice-president and general counsel 
of the Association of American Rail- 
roads, who filed a supplement to his 
original registration of a year earlier. 
Mr. Fort reported that his salary had 
been increased by $10,000 a year, effec- 
tive January 1. His original registra- 
tion reported his annual salary at $40,- 
000. Another revised return reflecting 
a change in salary was that of Giles 
Morrow, counsel for the Freight For- 
warders Institute, who reported his 
Present salary as $10,000 per year. 

Other registrants on the list, the in- 
terests they represent and their re- 
Ported salaries, included the following: 
Carlisle Bargeron, National St. Law- 
rence Project Conference, $2,800 and 
bonus of $800 for last year’s fourth 
quarter; Carroll B. Huntress, National 
St. Lawrence Project Conference, no 
compensation but reimbursement for ex- 
Penses; Walter J. Munro, Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen, $760.39 monthly ; 
Robert A. Rice, Railway Mail Associa- 
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tion, American Federation of Labor, 
$8,500 a year; Thomas G. Stack, Na- 
tional Railroad Pension Forum, Inc., 
“no fixed amount” of compensation but 
reimbursement for “all legitimate ex- 
penses.” 


Daily Service for “Super Chief” 
“El Capitan” Begins February 29 


On February 29, the “Super Chief” 
and the “El Capitan”, Diesel-powered 
streamlined trains of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe operating between 
Chicago and Los Angeles, Cal., will go 
into daily service, Fred G. Gurley, pres- 
ident, announced this week. The trains 
presently depart from Chicago and Los 
Angeles on alternate days, with a run- 
ning time of 3934 hr. each. ; 

“The new equipment, making possible 
the additional trains and the daily serv- 
ice,’ Mr. Gurley stated, “will include 
non-fogging windows, improved light- 
ing, heating and air conditioning, to- 
gether with improved design in trucks, 
anti-slide wheel devices, and increased 
insulation providing less outside noise, 
greater safety, comfort and convenience 
for passengers.” 

The daily “Super Chief” will be an 
all-room train, with roomettes for in- 
dividuals, bedroom-compartment suites, 
drawing room compartment suites and 
drawing room-bedroom suites. Bed- 
rooms, compartments and drawing 
rooms will also be available. Departure 
time of this train will remain un- 
changed. 

The “El Capitan”, all-coach stream- 
liner, will depart from Chicago’s Dear- 
born station at 5:45 p.m. daily and ar- 
rive in Los Angeles on the second day 
at 7:30 am. It will depart from Los 
Angeles at 1:30 p.m. and arrive in Chi- 
cago at 7:15 a.m. on the second day. 

The equipment for the new daily 
trains was manufactured by the Pull- 
man-Standard Car Manufacturing Com- 
pany, with the exception of lunch- 
counter diners on the “El Capitan”, 
which were built by The Budd Company. 


1.C.C. Upholds Division 4’s Findings 
in Transcontinental Bus Proceeding 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, in a report on_ reconsideration, 
has affirmed in part the findings set out 
in a December 9, 1947, report and 
order of its Division 4 wherein the 
latter approved plans and financing 
whereby all passenger-carrier operat- 
ing rights of the Santa Fe Trail Trans- 
portation Company, a subsidiary of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, would 
be acquired by the recently organized 
Transcontinental Bus System in which 
Trail would have a 39.1 per cent stock 
interest. The division’s decision, which 
was noted in the Railway Age of De- 
cember 20, 1947, page 61, also author- 
ized Transcontinental to acquire Trail’s 
50 per cent interest in Southern Grey- 
hound Lines, control of the Continental 
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Bus System and its subsidiaries, and the 
operating rights of the Dixie Motor 
Coach Corporation. 

Reopening of the proceeding (Dock- 
et No. MC-F-3504) was ordered by 
the commission last month as the result 
of petitions filed by American Bus 
Lines and the Amalgamated Association 
of Street, Electric Railway and Motor 
Coach Employees. The division had 
refused to impose labor-protection con- 
ditions sought by Amalgamated. 

According to the commission’s re- 
port, the main point stressed by the 
petitioners related to the question of 
railroad affiliation, it being contended 
that the transactions required a special 
showing (under section 5(2) (b) of the 
Interstate Commerce Act) that they 
would enable the Santa Fe “to use serv- 
ice by motor vehicle to public advan- 
tage in its operations,” and wouid not 
“unduly restrain competition.” The 
commission, however, found that nothing 
was shown to indicate that Transconti- 
nental would be operated in any way in 
the interest of the Santa Fe. 

“The headquarters of the new com- 


‘ pany are to be at Dallas, Texas, and 


there is no indication in the record that 
the railroad intends to participate in 
any material degree in the management 
of the new company,” it said in part. 
“As assurance of the railroad’s inten- 
tion to get out of the bus business, and 
the lack of its desire to participate in 
the management ‘of Transcontinental, it 
has indicated a willingness to have our 
decision . . . conditioned to (a) trustee 
its stock, and (b) provide for no rep- 
resentation on the board of directors 
or in the management... .” 

Although the commission said that 
such conditions could not be required 
unless there were grounds for a find- 
ing of “control” or “affiliation,” 
neither of which, it added, are present, 
the imposition of such conditions was 
favored in separate concurring opinions 
by Commissioners Aitchison and Miller. 

With respect to the imposition of 
labor-protection conditions, the com- 
mission decided to reserve jurisdiction 
for a period of two years from the con- 
summation date of the transactions, 
which, it ordered, shall not become ef- 
fective prior to February 25. “Consum- 
mation of the transaction by applicants 
will be considered acceptance of the 
reservation of jurisdiction by us in this 
connection,” the report said. 


SUPPLY TRADE 





Pressed Steel Car 1947 Net 
Amounted to $1,206,782 


Pressed Steel Car Company and its 
subsidiaries earned net income of 
$1,206,782 in 1947, compared with a 
net loss of $2,320,535 befere tax carry- 
back refund in the preceding year, ac- 
cording to the firm’s preliminary annual 
report. The net profit reported for 
1947 includes profit from the sale of 
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securities amounting to approximately 
$495,000, while the net loss for 1946 
was cut to $445,535 after the tax carry- 
back refund. Net sales last year totaled 
about $49,300,000, compared with $25,- 
200,000 in 1946. Unfilled car orders on 
December 31, 1947, were around $54,- 
400,000, or about $8,700,000 higher than 
at the end of 1946. 


Frederick K. Vial, vice-president and a 
director of the Griffin Wheel Company 
at Chicago, has retired after 45 years 
of service with the company. 


Earl J. Goris, formerly associated with 
the advertising department of the Gen- 
eral Electric X-Ray Corporation at Chi- 
cago, has been appointed advertising 
manager of the Dearborn Chemical Com- 
pany, with headquarters at Chicago. 


L. E. Lee has been appointed sales 
manager of the Duff-Norton Manufac- 
turing Company. Mr. Lee began his 
business career with the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co. In 1933 he joined the 
Johns-Manville Sales Corporation of 





L. E. Lee 


New York, as manager of sales pro- 
motion and jobber relations and for 
the past nine years he has worked in 
the transportation department at Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


Samuel O. Dunn, chairman of the Sim- 
mons-Boardman Publishing Corporation 
—publishers of Railway Age—has been 
elected, also, president of the corpora- 
tion. James G. Lyne, assistant to chair- 
man, has been elected executive vice- 
president. Messrs. Dunn and Lyne will 
continue, as heretofore, to share jointly 
the editorship of Railway Age. H. H. 
Melville, district sales manager for the 
corporation’s transportation periodicals 
at Cleveland, has been elected a vice- 
president, as has also C. W. Merriken, 
district sales manager at New York. 


The Pressed Steel Car Company has an- 
nounced that its freight car sales of- 
fices in Pittsburgh, P., (the company’s 
home office), New York and Chicago, 
shortly will be consolidated in Chicago. 


Edward Quekels, sales manager of the 
Bear Manufacturing Company for the last 
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15 years, has been appointed director of 
a newly created product development 
and service department. Walter V. Hall, 
who joined the company as a market 
specialist a year ago, will take over 
sales of automotive alinement and in- 
dustrial balancing equipment. 


C. W. Bird, formerly service engineer 
of the Bird-Archer Company in the New 
England territory, has been transferred 
to Shreveport, La. where he will be 
in charge of all sales and service for 
the Louisiana, east Texas and southern 
Arkansas area. 


John V. Bowser, vice-president and con- 
troller of the Westinghouse Air Brake 
Company and M. L. Gray, vice-president 
and manager of export of the Union 
Switch & Signal Co., have been elected 
to the Westinghouse board of directors. 


Elmer Anderson, formerly assistant 
service manager of the Timken Roller 
Bearing Company, has been appointed 
service manager to succeed Pardee H. 
Frank, who has retired after 27 years 
of continuous service. 


The Air Reduction Pacific Company, 
a subsidiary of the Air Reduction Com- 
pany recently organized to take over 
the West Coast business of the Air 
Reduction Sales Company, has an- 
nounced the appointments of four vice- 
presidents, as follows: L. A. Hamilton 
for the Seattle, Wash., district; E. W. 
MacCorkle, Jr., for the Portland, Ore., 
district; H. W. Saunders for the San 
Francisco, Calif., district and H. A. Hoth, 
for the Los Angeles, Calif., district. 


Hewitt-Robins, Inc. has leased a ware- 
house at 1010 Pennsylvania avenue, 
Charleston, W. Va., to hasten deliveries 
in the industrial south, particularly the 
mining areas of Virginia, West Virginia, 
Kentucky, North and South Carolina, 
it has been announced. The company’s 
Charleston office, including all field 
service personnel, will be located at the 
new address. The company also has 
announced the appointment of the Gali- 
gher Company, 545 West Eighth South 
street, Salt Lake City, Utah, as ex- 
clusive representatives of its Robins con- 
veyors division, to cover Utah and parts 
of Idaho, Montana, Nevada and Wyo- 
ming. The Robins conveyors division 
has announced the opening of a new 
sales office at Kansas City, Mo., to be 
headed by C. Boyd Goodhart. 


John R. Gaut has been appointed assis- 
tant manager, Chicago district opera- 
tions, of the American Steel & Wire Co., 
and is succeeded as general superintend- 
ent at the Waukegan (Ill.) works by 
Nelson W. Dempsey, division superin- 
tendent of wire mills. 


OBITUARY 


Ray G. Aurien, assistant chief me- 
chanical engineer of the American Steel 
Foundries at Chicago, died at his home 
in Evanston, IIl., after an illness of 
several months. Mr. Aurien had been 





a member of the firm’s engineering staff 
since 1929, prior to which time he had 
served in the engineering department of 
the American Brake Company at St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Charles Lee Sullivan, Jr., president and 
general manager of the Thresher Paint 
& Varnish Co., at Dayton, Ohio, died 
of a heart attack recently at his home 
in that city. 


EQUIPMENT 
AND SUPPLIES 


R. I. Will Spend $33,000,000 for 


New Equipment and Improvements 


At a meeting in Chicago on February 
9, the board of directors of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific authorized ex- 
penditures totaling more than $33,000,- 
000 for improvements and for the pur- 
chase of 57 Diesel-electric locomotives 
and 2,000 freight cars. Following the 
meeting, John D. Farrington, president, 
said that the equipment to be purchased 
will include ten 1,500-hp. Diesel-electric 
locomotives for Dieselization of about 
half of the road’s suburban service. 
The decision to place Diesels on the 
road’s suburban runs came as a result 
of successful tests conducted recently 
with a 1,500-hp. Diesel built by the 
Electro-Motive Division of General 
Motors Corporation, he said. 

The following Diesel locomotives 
will be purchased for delivery during 
1948: ten 1,000-hp. switchers, ten 1,500- 
hp. road switchers and eight 4,500-hp. 
road freight locomotives, at a cost of 
$5,688,000; and ten 1,500-hp. engines 
for suburban service, which will cost 
$1,300,000. The road will also spend 
$9,000,000 for the purchase of 1,500 
box cars and 500 70-ton hoppers. 
Authorized for delivery in 1949 were 
five 1,000-hp. switchers and ten 4,500- 
hp. road freights, at a cost of $4,700,000. 

Orders for the freight cars and sub- 
urban Diesels have not been placed, it 
was stated. 

Mr. Farrington said the road would 
receive next week four 4,000-hp. Diesel- 
electric passenger locomotives built by 
the Electro-Motive Division of General 
Motors Corporation. These locomo- 
tives were ordered recently for place- 
ment in the road’s service to California 
and between Kansas City, Mo., and 
Minneapolis, Minn. Delivery of all of 
the aforementioned locomotives will 
bring the road’s total number of Diesels 
to 203. 

The Rock Island’s major line, signal 
and relocation program will be con- 
tinued, it was stated, and it is expected 
that approximately $13,000,000 will be 
spent for these improvements. Some 
$1,000,000 has been alloted to new or 
improved passenger and freight sta- 
tions, shops and other building construc- 
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tion. The Rock Island president said 
that the road is considering the con- 
struction of a $1,500,000 gravity-type 
classification yard at Kansas City, but 
that the project is in the “planning” 
stage and not a part of this year’s 
budget. 

Commenting on the Dieselization of 
the road’s suburban service, Mr. Far- 
rington said he expected the new loco- 
motives to make a 15 per cent return on 
the railroad’s investment. About 16 or 
17 steam locomotives will be replaced 
by the 10 Diesels, he said, and an addi- 
tional 12 or 14 of the 1,500-hp. units 
will completely Dieselize the Rock 
Island’s suburban service. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


The Louisville & Nashville is inquiring 
for 22 steam locomotives of the 2-8-4 
type. 


The Manila Railway Company, Philip- 
pine Islands, has ordered 7 steam loco- 
motives of the 4-8-2 type from the Vul- 
can Iron Works. Scheduled for delivery 
next July, the locomotives will be used 
in freight and passenger service. 


FREIGHT CARS 


January Freight Car 
Output Totaled 8,964 


Freight cars produced in January for 
domestic use amounted to 8,964, includ- 
ing 2,403 built in railroad company 
shops, compared with December pro- 
duction of 9,823 cars, which included 
2,162 constructed in railroad company 
shops, according to the Amerian Rail- 
way Car Institute. Freight cars or- 
dered last month for domestic use to- 
taled 9,213, including 5,586 ordered 
from railroad company shops, compared 
with December orders for 4,218 cars, 
including 1,250 ordered from railroad 
company shops. The backlog of freight 
cars on order and undelivered on Feb- 
ruary 1 was 119,711, including 233,497 
on order from railroad company shops. 


IRON and STEEL 


The Reading has ordered 500 tons of 
steel rail from the Bethlehem Steel 
Company, 


SIGNALING 


The Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range has 
placed orders with the Union Switch 
& Signal Co. covering materials for 
an all-relay, code-controlled interlock- 
ing plant at Sherwood, Minn., and for 
seven miles of code- controlled, single- 
track signaling, extending to Fraser. 
The order involves a 2-ft. 6-in. Style-C 
interlocking machine for the control of 
the functions in the plant and the single- 
track territory, as well as the required 
office and field code units, Style-H-2 
searchlight signals, Style-M-22B dual- 
control electric switch machines, Style- 
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SL-6A electric locks, coded track cir- 
cuit materials and housings. The field 
installation work will be carried out by 
the regular construction forces of the 
railroad. 


ORGANIZATIONS 





The annual meeting of the Society for 
Experimental Stress Analysis will be held at 
the Roosevelt hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., on 
May 27-29, inclusive. 


Club Meetings 


The following list gives names of secre- 
taries, dates of next or regular meetings and 
places of meetings: 

Arr Brake Association. — Lawrence Wil- 
ri Room 827, 80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
> aa. 
oy Rartway Suppty Assocration.—C, 
Weil, American Brake Shoe Company, 332 
§ Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, IIl. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF BaccacE TRAFFIC 
Manacers.—E. P. Soebbing, 1450 Railway 
Exchange Bldg., St. Louis 1, Mo. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PASSENGER —— 
Fic OrFricers.—B. D. Branch, ~ R. R. of 
J., 143 Liberty St., New York 6, N. Y. 

"AMERICAN AssoctaTION OF RAILROAD SuPER- 
INTENDENTS. — Miss Elise LaChance, Room 
901, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. An- 
nual meeting, June 8-10, "1948, Hotel Stevens, 
Chicago, Ill. 

AMERICAN RAILWAY BRIDGE AND BUILDING 
AssociaTIon. — Miss Elise LaChance, Room 
901, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. An- 
nual meeting, September 20-22, 1948, Hotel 
Stevens, Chicago, Ill. 

AMERICAN Rattway Car INsTITUTE.—W. C. 
Tabbert, 19 Rector St., New York 6, N. Y. 

AMERICAN RAILWAY "DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIA- 
TIoN.—W. J. Walsh, B. & O. R. R., Balti- 
more, 1, Md. Annual meeting, April 5-7, 
1948, Hotel Roosevelt, New Orleans, La. 

AMERICAN RAILway ENGINEERING ASSOCIA- 
TION.—Works in cooperation with the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, Engineering Divi- 
sion.—W. S. Lacher, 59 E. Van Buren St., 
Chicago 5, Ill. Annual meeting, March 16-18, 
1948, Palmer House, Chicago, Il. 

AMERICAN Rartway MaGaziNeE Epitors’ As- 
sOCIATION.—Harry Walker, D. & W. 
—” Room 204, Rio Grande Bldg., Denver, 
‘olo 

AMERICAN SHORT LINE RarLroap AssOcIA- 
Ttion.—C. E. Huntley, Tower Bldg., Washing- 
ton 5, DiC. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR TESTING MATE- 
RIALS.—R. J.- Painter, Asst. Secretary, 1916 
Race St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. Spring meeting 
and Committee Week, March 1-5, 1948, Hotel 
Statler, Washington, ’D. C. Annual meeting, 
June 21-27, 1948, Book-Cadillac Hotel, De- 
troit, Mich. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL EnGI- 
NEERS.-—C. E. Davies, 29 W. 39th St., New 
York 18, N. Y. Semi-annual meeting, May 
30 - June 4, 1948, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual 
— November 28 - December 3, 1948, 
New York, N. Y. 

Railroad Division.—E. L. Woodward, Rail- 
way Mechanical Engineer, 105 W. Adams St, 
Chicago 3, Ill. 

AMERICAN WoopD-PRESERVERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
—H. L. Dawson, 1427 Eye St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. Annual meeting, sprit 27-29, 
1948, Hotel St. Paul, St. Paul, Minn. 

AssociaTED TRAFFIC CLUBS OF AMERICA, 
Inc.—R. A. Ellison, Cincinnati Chamber of 
Commerce, 1203 C. of C. Bldg., Cincinnati 


Os 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RarLroap D1n- 
ING Car OFFicers.—W. F. Ziervogel, 605 S. 
Ranken Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo. 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS, — 
George M. — Transportation Bldg., 
— 6, D. 

7 eae and De icenadais Department.— 

Aydelott, Vice-president, Transportation 
dads: Washington 6, ic; 

Operating- Transportation Division. — L. R. 
Knott, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, IIl. 

Operating Section. — J. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York 7, N. 

Transportation Section. Ne A. Eaton, 59 

Van Buren St., Chicago 5, IIl. 

“Communications Section.—W. A. Fairbanks, 
30 Vesey St., New York 7, YY. 

Fire Protection and Insurance Section.—W. 
F. Steffens, New York Central, Room 3317, 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, INS Y: 





Freight Station Section—W. E. Todd, 59 
E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Il. 

Medical and Surgical Section. —J. . Cavis- 
ton, 30 Vesey St., New York 7, N. 

Protective Section. —jJj. C. Ses 30 
Vesey St., New York 2 ) SR € 

Safety ‘Section. —J. C. Caviston, 30 Vesey 
St., New York 7, N. Y. 

Engineering Division._—W. S. Lacher, 59 E. 
Van Buren St., Chicago 5, IIl. 

Construction and Maintenance Section.—W. 
S. Lacher, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, 
Ill. Annual meeting, March 16-18, 1948, 
Palmer House, Chicago, IIl. 

Electrical Section—W. S. Lacher, 59 E. 
Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill. 

Signal Section.—R. H. C. Balliet, 30 Vesey 
St., New York 7, N. Y. Annual meeting, 
_. 14-16, 1948, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 


Mechanical Division.—Arthur C. Browning, 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill. Annual 
meeting, June 28-30, 1948, Congress Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Electrical Section.—J. A. Andreucetti, 59 
E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill. Annual 
meeting, September, 1948, Chicago, Ill. 

Purchases and Stores Division.—W. J. Far- 
rell (Executive Vice-Chairman), Transporta- 
tion Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 

Freight Claim ivision. — Lewis Pilcher, 
(Executive Vice-Chairman), 59 E. Van Buren 
St., Chicago 5, Ill. Annual meeting, May 
11-13, 1948, McAllister Hotel, Miami, Fla. 

Motor Transport Division. -— Transportation 
Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 

Car Service Division. —W. C. Kendall, 
——_ Transportation Bldg., Washington 
6, D. 

Finance Accounting, Taxation and Valua- 
tion Department.—E. Bunnell, Vice-Presi- 
Gente Transportation Bldg., Washington 6, 

c. 


Accounting Division.—E, R. “an Trans- 
portation Bldg., Washington 6, C. Annual 
meeting, June 29 - July 1, ay “Hotel Cleve- 
land, Cleveland, 

Treasury Division.—E. R. Ford Transpor- 
tation Bldg., Washington 6, D. ¢. Annual 
meeting, September 13-15, 1948, French Lick 
Springs Hotel, French Lick, Ind. 

Traffic Department. —Walter J. Kelly, Traf- 
fic we “Pransporiation Bldg., Washington 
6, 

ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD ADVERTISING 
Manacers.—E. A. Abbott, 1103 Cleveland St., 
Evanston, Ill. 

ASSOCIATION OF RartLway CLaim AGENTS, 
—F. L. Johnson, Gulf, Mobile & Ohio R. R., 
340 W. Harrison St., Chicago 7, Ill. Annual 
meeting, May 19-21, 1948, French Lick Springs 
Hotel, French Lick, Ind. 

BripGe anp Bur_p1nc Suppty MEN’s Asso- 
c1aTion.—E. C. Gunther, Duff-Norton Mfg. 
Co., 122 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. 
Exhibit in conjunction with meeting of the 
American Railway Bridge and Building Asso- 
ciation, September 20-22, 1948, Hotel Stevens, 
Chicago, ih 

CanaDIAN Raitway Cius.—C. R. Crook, 
4415 Marcil Ave., N. D. G., Montreal 28, 
Que. Regular meetings second Monday of 


“each month, except June, July and August, 


Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal, Que. 

Car DEPARTMENT ASSOCIATION OF Sr. 
Lovuis.—J. J. Sheehan, 1101 Missouri Pacific 
Bldg., St. Louis 3, Mo. Regular meetings, 
third Tuesday of each month, except June, 
bong and August, Hotel De Soto, St. Louis, 

Mo 

Car DEPARTMENT OFFICERS’ ASSOCIATION.— 
F. H. Stremmel, 6536 Oxford Ave., Chicago 
$i, EE Annual meeting, September 20-23, 
1948, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill. 

Car FoREMEN’s ASSOCIATION OF CHICAGO.— 
W. E. Angier, chief A. A. R. clerk, C. B. & 
Q. R. R., 547 W, Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, 
Til. Regular meetings, second Monday of each 
month except June, July and August, LaSalle 
Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 

CENTRAL RaiLway Cius or Burrato.—R. 
E. Mann, 1840-42 Hotel Statler, McKinley 
Square, Buffalo 5, Regular meetings, 
second Thursday of each month, except June, 
July and August, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y 

Curcaco LyNncHEON CLUB OF ae gy oo 
Rattway SERVICE VETERANS.—Col. R. O. Jen- 
sen, Schiller Park, Ill. Luncheon, second 
Wednesday of each month, Chicago Traffic 
Club, Palmer House, Chicago, Ill. 

EASTERN ASSOCIATION OF Car SERVICE OF- 
FICERS.—H. J. Hawthorne, Union Railroad, 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Eastern Car For—EMAN’s ASSOCIATION.—W. 
P. Dizard, 30 Church St., New York 7, N. 
Y. Regular meetings, second Friday of Janu- 
ary, February (Annual Dinner), March, 
April, May, October and November, 29 w. 
39th St., New York, N. Y. 

Locomotive MAINTENANCE OFFICERS’ Asso- 
craTtion.—C. M. Lipscomb, 1721 Parker Street, 
North Little Rock, Ark. Annual meeting, 
September 20-23, 1948, Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

MAINTENANCE OF Way CLus oF CHICAGO.— 
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C. R. Knowles, Room 2000, 105 W. Adams 
St., Chicago 3, Ill. Regular meetings, fourth 

onday of each month, October through 
April, inclusive, except December, when the 
third Monday, Hardings at the Fair. 

MAstTer Borter Makers’ AssociatTion.—A., 
F. Stiglmeier, 29 Parkwood St., Albany 3, N. 

Annual meeting, September 20-23, 1948, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIl. 

METROPOLITAN MAINTENANCE OF Way CLus. 
—John Vreeland, Simmons-Boardman Publish- 
ing Corp., 30 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 
Meets in October, December, February and 
April. Next meeting, February 26, 1948, din- 
ner, Hotel Sheraton, Skyline Room, New 
York, N. Y. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD AND 
Uti.i1T1Es CoMMISSIONERS.—Ben Smart, one 
New Post Office Bldg., Washington 25, . 
Annual meeting, November 15-18, 1948, Hotei 
Oglethorpe, Savannah, Ga. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SHIPPERS’ Ap- 
visory Boarps.—F. J. Armstrong, United 
States Radiator Corporation, United Artists 
Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 

NaTIONAL INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC LEAGUE. — 
Edward F. Lacey, Suite 450, Munsey Bldg., 
Washington 4, Annual meeting, No- 
vember 18-19, 1948, Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York, y, 

NaTIONAL Rarttway APPLIANCES ASSOCIA- 
TIon.—R. B. Fisher, Suite 2414, 1 N. La 
Salle St., Chicago, Til. a and exhibit 
in connection with Ma, . Convention, 
March 15-18, 1948, pe cag Chicago, 3 

New Encianp RarLroap CLus. — 

Cade, Jr., 683 Atlantic Ave., Boston 11, Piha 
Regular ’ meetings, second "Tuesday of each 
month, except June, July, August and Sep- 
tember, Hotel Vendome, Boston, Mass. 

New Yorx Rairtroap Cius.—D. W. Pye, 
30 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. Regular 
meetings, third Thursday of each month, ex- 
cept June, July, August, September and. De- 
cember, 29 W. 39th St., New York, N. Y. 

NortHWwEst CARMEN’s AssociaTION.—E. N. 
Myers, Minnesota Transfer Ry., 1434 Iowa 
Ave., St. Paul 4, Minn. Regular meetings, 
first Monday of each month, except June, July 
and August, Midway Club, 1931 University 
Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 

PaciFic Rattway CLus.—William S. Woll- 
ner, P. O. Box 458, San Rafael, Cal. Regu- 
lar meetings, second Thursday of each alter- 
nate month at Palace Hotel, San Francisco, 
Cal., and Hotel Biltmore, Los Angeles, 2 

RAILWAY Business ASSOCIATION. — 
Middleton, First National Bank Bide. “cht 
cago 3, Ill. 

RarLway CLus oF PittsBurGH.—J. D. Con- 
way, 308 Keenan Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Reg- 
ular meetings, fourth Thursday of each month, 
except June, July and August, Fort Pitt Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

RAILWAY Exvectric Supply MANUFACTUR- 
eRS’ AssociaTion.—J. McC. Price, Allen-Brad- 
aT Company, 624 W. Adams St, Chicago 6, 


RaILway FuELt AND TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ 
Association. — T. Duff Smith, Room 811, 
Utilities Bldg., 327 S. La Salle St., Chicago 

. Annual meeting, September 20-23, 
1948, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, III. 

RAILWAY Suppty MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIA- 

gag —A. W. ea Room 1424, 30 Church 
New York 7, N. 

ino RBS AND TELEPHONE Ap- 
PLIANCE AssocraTion.—G. A. Nelson, Water- 
bury Battery Company, 30 Church St., New 
York 7, N. Y. Meets with Communications 
Section, of A. A. R. 

Rattway Tre Association. — Roy M. Ed. 
monds, 610 Shell Bldg., St. Louis 3, Mo. An- 
nual meeting, August 30 - September 1, 1948, 
—— Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, W. 

a: 

ROADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF Way 
AssociaTION.—Miss Elise LaChance, Room 
901, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. An- 
nual meeting, September 20-22, 1948, Hotel 
Stevens, Chicago, III. 

S1gnaL AppLiance Association. —G. A. 
Nelson, Waterbury Battery Company, 30 
Church St., New York 7, N. Y. Meets with 

. R. Signal Section. 


Peet AND SOUTHWESTERN RAILWAY 
Crius.—A. T. Miller, 4 Hunter St., 
Atlanta, Ga. Regular meetings, third Thurs: 
day in January, March, May, July, September 
and November, Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 

SouTHERN ASSOCIATION OF CaR a Med 
OrFicers.—P. J. Climer, Acting Sec’y, 

& St. L. Ry., Nashville, Tenn. 


Toronto Rartway Cius.—D. L. Chambers, 
Acting Sec’y. P. O. Box 8, Terminal “A’’, 
Toronto 2, Ont. Regular meetings, fourth 
Monday of each month, except June, July and 
August, Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont. 
Track Svuppry Association. — Lewis 
Thomas, Q. and C. Company, 59 E. Van 
Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill. Exhibit in con- 
junction with meeting of the Roadmasters and 
Maintenance of Way Association, September 
20-22, 1948, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, Ill. 
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United ASSOCIATIONS OF RAILROAD VETER- 
ans. — Roy E. Collins, _ Ps Ave., 
Westerleigh, Staten Island 2 

WESTERN RaitLway CLuvs. e E. Thulin, 
Suite 339, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill. Reg- 
ular meetings, third Monday of each mont 
except January, —_ July, August and Sep: 
tember, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIl. 


FINANCIAL 





Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. — New 
Director—Streeter B. Flynn, a member 
of the law firm of Rainey, Flynn, Green 
& Anderson, at Oklahoma City, Okla., 
has been elected a director of this road. 


Alton & Southern-St. Louis & Ohio River. 
—Consolidation—These roads, the en- 
tire capital stocks of which are owned 
by the Aluminum Company of America, 
have jointly applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
consoldate into a single corporation un- 
der the name of the Alton & Southern. 
All operations of the St. L. & O. R., 
which has no employees, are conducted 
by the A. & S. According to the ap- 
plicants, commission approval of the 
proposed consolidation would result in 
the avoidance of intercompany trans- 
actions and accounting problems. 

Also authority is sought for the con- 
solidated corporation to have an author- 
ized capital stocks of 50,000 shares, par 
value $100 per share, of which 49,500 
shares would be issued and outstanding 
at the time of the effective date of the 
consolidation. The A. & S. now has 
35,000 shares outstanding and the St. 
L. & O. R., 14,500 shares, each of the 
par value of $100 per share. 


Chesapeake & Ohio.—Equipment Trust 
Certificates—This road has sold $4,- 
900,000 of equipment trust certificates 
to Salomon Brothers & Hutzler and 
associates on a bid of 99.108 for 2 ner 
cent obligations. The offer represented 
a net interest cost basis to the C. & O. 
of about 2.17 per cent. (See the Railway 
Age of January 31, page 274.) The 
certificates were reoffered to the public 
at prices yielding from 1.30 per cent to 
2.35 per cent, according to maturity. 


Chicago River & Indiana. — Trackage 
Rights—Acting upon a petition filed 
by this road and its trunk line connec- 
tions, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has modified its order of May 
16, 1922, in the so-called Chicago Junc- 
tion Case (Finance Docket No. 1165) 
so as to approve an increase from $1 to 
$1.50 per car, effective January 19, 
which the petitioners will pay the Chi- 
cago Junction for the use of its tracks. 
The C. J. is controlled by the C. R. & L., 
which, in turn, is controlled by the 
New York Central. The $1 charge, 
the commission’s order noted, has been 
in effect since August 26, 1920. 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific—Prom- 
issory Notes—This road has applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 











for authority to issue at par $1,239,360 
of promissory notes to further evidence 
the indebtedness it will assume under a 
conditional sales agreement. The ap- 
plicant plans to acquire 4 4,000-hp. 
Diesel-electric passenger locomotives, at 
a total estimated cost of $1,652,604, from 
the Electro-Motive Division of the Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation. The notes, 
to be dated March 1, will mature in 
eight annual installments of $154,920, 
starting March 1, 1949. The rate of 
interest will be determined by competi- 
tive bidding. According to the appli- 
antc, the notes will be issued directly 
to the Rock Island Improvement Com- 
pany, the original seller under the agree- 
ment, or to the assignee thereof. 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific—No 
Action on Common Dividend.—Follow- 
ing a meeting of this road’s board of 
directors at Chicago on February 9, 
John D. Farrington, president of the 
Rock Island and chairman of its board, 
stated that “under no circumstances” 
would the board consider a dividend 
payment on the common stock for the 
four-year period subsequent to January 
1, 1944, the effective date of the rail- 
road’s reorganization plan. Current 
dividends on the common stock, he add- 
ed, would not be paid until the road’s 
earning ability had been “fully devel- 
oped.” 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. — Re- 
organization.—Possible rehearing and 
modification of this road’s plan of re- 
organization was thwarted this week 
when the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion denied a petition filed by a group 
of holders of the old company’s con- 
vertible gold bonds, due May 1, 1960. 
The bondholders, in a petition dated 
December 26, 1947, asked the commis- 
sion to deny the application of this 
road’s reorganization managers for au- 
thority to carry out the commission- 
and court-approved plan of reorganiza- 
tion under section 77 of the Bankruptcy 
Act. As reported in Railway Age of 
January 3, page 256, the commission’s 
Division 4, in an order dated December 
23, 1947, granted the reorganization 
managers the necessary authorizations, 
including the acquisition of certain prop- 
erties of the debtor and the issuance of 
certain securities. 


Hillsboro & Northeastern. — Notes. — 
This road has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
issue $15,000 in notes as evidence of a 
loan of a like amount from the Marine 
National Exchange Bank, Milwaukee, 
Wisc. Proceeds of the loan will be 
applied toward the purchase and re- 
building costs of a 45-ton Diesel- electric 
locomotive. The locomotive, construct- 
ed by the Davenport Besler Corp. 
Davenport, Ia., will be acquired from 
the War Assets Administration for 
$9,750. The notes, to be dated Decem- 
ber 1, 1947, will bear interest at the 
rate of 4 per cent annually, and will 
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mature in 10 annual installments of 
$1,500, starting December 1, 1957. They 
will be secured by a chattel mortgage 
on the locomotive. 


Joliet & Chicago.— New Directors. — 
I. B. Tigrett, F. M. Hicks, S. A. Dobbs, 
I. H. Wente and James Williams have 
been elected to this road’s board of 
directors as representatives of the Gulf, 
Mobile & Ohio, which recently acquired 
control of the J.& C. (See the Railway 
Age of December 20, 1947, page 1087). 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas. — New Direc- 
tor—B. C. MacDonald of St. Louis, 
Mo., president of the B. C. MacDonald 
Company, a manufacturers’ agency, has 
been elected a director of this road. 


Missouri Pacific—Denied Authority to 
Sell Bus Subsidiary—Federal Judge 
George H. Moore, at St. Louis, Mo., 
has denied this road’s application for 
permission to sell its bus subsidiary— 
the Missouri Pacific Transportation 
Company—to the American Bus Lines 
of Chicago, for $3,819,998. The M. P.’s 
application to dispose of its subsidiary 
was reported in the Ratlway Age of 
January 24. 


Minneapolis & St. Louis —Changed Div- 
idend.—This road has declared a divi- 
dend of 25 cents a share on the common 
stock, payable on March 10 to stock- 
holders of record on February 27. The 
previous payment was 50 cents a share 
on October 24, 1947. 


Missouri Pacific—Alleghany Reduces 
Holdings—The Alleghany Corporation 
has disposed of its bondholdings in the 
Missouri Pacific system. The securities 
disposed of by Allegheny consisted ot 
$3,210,000 Missouri Pacific first and re- 
funding bonds, $659,000 New Orleans, 
Texas & Mexico first mortgage bonds, 
$1,196,000 International-Great Northern 
first mortgage bonds, and $11,152,000 
Missouri Pacific 5% per cent convert- 
ible bonds. Alleghany still owns 499,- 
200 shares of Missouri Pacific common 
stock. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford.— 
Equipment Trust Certificates. — This 
road has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to as- 
sume liability for $6,480,000 of equip- 
ment trust certificates, the proceeds of 
which will be applied toward the pur- 
chase of the following streamlined pas- 
senger equipment from the Pullman- 
Standard Car Manufacturing Co.: 


Ss Estimated 
Description Unit Price 

SUP ODROHER Ge eat di 2c i8e, Sslays ansjeees $ 64,250 
25 parlor-chair cars er ty ee 4,450 
20 baggage-parlor-lounge cars ...... 71,800 
5 parlor-lounge cars ............. 67,000 
MU etll Meatee rte aes tan ae hee vo 105,000 


The certificates, to be sold on the 
basis of competitive bidding, would be 
dated February 1 and would mature in 
15 annual installments of $432,000, start- 
ing February 1, 1949. 
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Pennsylvania—Equipment Trust Cer- 
tificates.—This road has sold $10,890,000 
of series S equipment trust certificates 
to Salomon Brothers & Hutzler and 
associates on a bid of 99.329 for 2% 
per cent obligations. The certificates 
were reoffered to the public at prices 
yielding from 1.25 per cent to 2.70 per 
cent, according to maturity. (See the 


* Railway Age of January 31, page 275). 


Pennsylvania—Annual Report.——Oper- 
ating revenues of this road last year 
totaled $903,268,089, an increase of $81,- 
260,504 over 1946. Operating expenses 
amounted to $789,877,541, an increase of 
$44,201,141. Net income was $7,285,- 
125, compared with a net deficit of $8,- 
530,317 in 1946 and a net income of 
$49,008,238 in 1945. Current assets at 
the end of the year were $253,627,517, 
an increase of $7,784,261. Current liabil- 
ities were $166,768,583, an increase of 
$29,421,473. 

The net profit last year is described 
in the report as particularly unsatisfac- 
tory in view of the tremendous volume 
of peacetime business handled and the 
general prosperity of the country, labor, 
agriculture and industry. The narrow 
margin of profit shown, the report 
states, was largely the result of income 
from investments made in the past. 
“The year 1947 should have been one 
of your company’s most satisfactory 
years,” M. W. Clement, president, said 
to the stockholders in the report. “If 
adequate rates had been in effect, your 
company could have made sufficient 
earnings not only to have paid its stock- 
holders a proper dividend but to have 
made up part of the deferred mainte- 
nance brought about by the war and to 
have set aside reasonable funds for im- 
provements to plant and equipment, so 
essential to provide the type of service 
now desired. The reason your company 
did not have a satisfactory profit for 
the year was due to the lag between 
advancing costs and the rate increases 
allowed by regulatory authorities. . . .” 

Over the period 1939 through 1947 
there has been a net reduction in the 
funded debt of the system held by the 
public of $171,819,816, or 15.5 per cent, 
according to the report. During 1947, 
$29,995,000 of new equipment trust ob- 
ligations were issued, which were par- 
tially offset by the payment of maturi- 
ties, sinking fund operations and the 
acquisition of company and system ob- 
ligations, so that the net increase for 
the year of system debt held by the 
public was $7,690,572. It is proposed 
to modify the regulations governing the 
administration of the fund known as the 
“Trust of 1878” which was created 70 
years ago largely to make possible the 
acquisition of the stock of leased lines, 
as to which the Pennsylvania has as- 
sumed a guaranty obligation. Under 
present conditions, the report said, it is 
desirable to broaden the scope of the 
regulations governing the fund’s admin: 
istration, so that it also can operate as 





a general sinking fund available for the 
gradual reduction of any financial obli- 
gations for which the company is liable. 
The proposal will be voted upon at the 
annual meeting in Philadelphia, Pa., on 
May 11. 


Wabash.—Trackage Rights.——Division 
4 of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has approved a 99-year agreement, 
dated April 1, 1947, under which this 
road will continue to operate over ap- 
proximately 1.2-mi. of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy from a point in 
North Kansas City, Mo., to Kansas 
City. The segment, which includes a 
Missouri River bridge, forms part of 
the applicant’s main line between Kan- 
sas City and the east. The transaction 
was approved subject to the usual ein- 
ployee-protection conditions. 


Average Prices Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
Feb. 10 week year 
Average price of 20 rep- 
resentative railway 
CO EE te ae 46.06 48.65 52.86 
Average price of 20 rep- 
resentative railway 
ee ee 86.25 86.62 93.35 


Dividends Declared 


Chestnut Hill. — 75¢, quarterly, payable 
March 4 to holders of record February 20. 

Chicagd, South Shore & South Bend.—25¢, 
quarterly, payable March 15 to holders of 
record March 1... 

Delaware & Bound Brook.—50¢, quarterly, 
payable February 20 to holders of record Feb- 
ruary 13. 

Minneapolis & St. Louis.—irregular, 25¢, 
payable March 10 to holders of record Feb- 
ruary 27. 

North Pennsylvania.—$1.00, quarterly, pay- 
able February 25 to holders of record Feb- 
ruary 18. 

Rutland & Whitehall.—$1.05, quarterly, pay- 
able Socal 15 to holders of record Janu- 
ary 31. 


ABANDONMENTS 


Chesapeake & Ohio—Examiner A. G. 
Nye has recommended in a proposed 
report that Division 4 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission authorize 
this road to abandon its ferry operatious 
across the Ohio River between New 
Richmond, Ky., and New Richmond, 
Ohio, approximately one mile. Acccrd- 
ing to the proposed report, there are 
no indications that rail traffic which 
formerly used the ferry will be re- 
stored. The examiner would have the 
commission attach the usual employee- 
protection conditions to the certificate 
authorizing the abandonment. 





Southern.—This road has applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for authority to abandon operations over 
those portions of the Atlantic & Dan- 
ville between West Norfolk, Va., and 
Jeffress, approximately 140.5 miles, and 
between Clarksville Junction and Dan- 
ville, approximately 62.7 miles. Both 
segments have been operated by the 
Southern under an 1899 lease, which ex- 
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pires July 1, 1949. The applicant told 
the commission that its operations over 
the A. & D. have been unprofitable for 
a number of years and have imposed a 
“serious drain” on the Southern’s reve- 
nue from its other lines. Noting that 
it has other entrances to Norfolk and 
Danville, the Southern said that “those 
important centers” will not be deprived 
of service by it if the present applica- 
tion is approved. 

The Southern also advised the com- 
mission that a controversry exists with 
respect to the condition in which the 
properties of the A. & D. must be 
restored to the latter by the lessee. In 
order to obtain a determination of the 
controversy prior to the expiration of 
the lease, it said, the A. & D. has 
brought action against the Southern in 
the Circuit Court of Norfolk County, 
in which it said the lessor seeks a de- 
claratory judgment as to the construc- 
tion of the restitution provisions of the 
lease and the property rights and ob- 
ligations of the parties thereunder. 

“Since the applicant’s restitution ob- 
ligations are by express terms of the 
lease related to and based upon the con- 
dition of Atlantic’s properties at the 
time when they shall revert to the pos- 
session of Atlantic, such obligations 
cannot be measured or determined un- 
less or until the date of such reversion 
shall be known,” the Southern said, add- 
ing that such a date cannot be known 
until the commission has acted upon the 
present application and determined that 
the applicant shall be allowed to aban- 
don its operation of the A. & D.’s prop- 
erties at the expiration of the lease. 


CONSTRUCTION 





Baltimore & Ohio. — This road has 
awarded a contract to the Minton Con- 
struction Company, Cleveland, Ohio, for 
the construction of an office building in 
the yard at Lorain, Ohio. The esti- 
mated cost of the project is $45,000. 


Chicago & North Western —This road 
is constructing a plant for the treat- 
ment of enginehouse waste, including oil, 
at its Chase Yard enginehouse in Mil- 
waukee, Wis., at a cost of $27,500. The 
equipment is being furnished by the 
Gale Oil Separator Company at New 
York and the installation work is being 
performed by Henry Danischefsky, con- 
tractor of Milwaukee, Wis. 

The North Western and the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific have 
awarded a $30,000 contract jointly to 
Robert L. Reisinger & Co. of Milwau- 
kee, for the construction of a masonry 
one-story building, 37 ft. by 51 ft., for 
use as a yard office and welfare build- 
ing by the railroads’ employees on the 
Menominee Belt Line. 


Chesapeake & Ohio—Acting upon a 
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petition filed by the Norfolk & Western, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has postponed, pending further order, 
the effective date of its December 31, 
1947, order in the Finance Docket No. 
15665 proceeding, wherein it authorized 
this road to construct an extension to its 
Trace Fork Sub-Division from a point 
near Holden, W. Va., to a point on the 
right fork of Trace Fork of Pigeon 
Creek, approximately 5.9 miles. The 
purposes of the extension is to serve a 
new coal tipple. The N. & W. asked 
that the proceeding be reopened, re- 
argued and reconsidered and that the 
effective date of the order be postponed. 
As reported in Railway Age of January 
17, page 62, the N. & W. opposed the 
extension on the basis of a contention 
that it would invade territory directly 
tributary to it. It said it failed to file 
an application for authority to construct 
a line of its own in the same territory, 
because, in its opinion, such a line would 
be exempt from the Interstate Com- 
merce Act’s certificate requirements as 
a spur track serving a single shipper in 
teritory exclusively tributary to the 
N. & W. The commission, however, 
ruled at the time that the construction 
of a line to serve the new tipple by 
either the C. & O. or N. & W. would 


require a certificate. 


Great Northern —This road has award- 
ed a contract to Morrison-Knudsen 
Company, Inc., of Seattle, Wash., for 
the bulk of construction work involved 
in a $1,000,000 relocation project in the 
Cascade mountains 46 mi. west of 
Wenatchee, Wash. The project involves 
the construction of 4,331 ft. of new line, 
including a 700-ft. tunnel and a 650-ft. 
bridge across Nason creek. The Seattle 
firm will perform the grading, drive the 
tunnel and place the bridge foundations, 
with work beginning as soon as weather 
permits. Separate bids will cover steel 
for the bridge and its erection, it was 
stated. 

The new line segment will be 302 ft. 
shorter than the old, and have only one 
curve of four deg., compared with six 
curves having a total of 220 deg. of 
curvature in the old segment. The grade 
will be 2.09 per cent, whereas the pres- 
ent grade is 2.2 per cent. It is ex- 
pected that two years will be required 
to complete the project. 


Louisville & Nashville—Division 4 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized this road to construct 
a 5.9-mile line extending easterly and 
southerly from a connection with the 
L. & N.’s so-called Leatherwood Creek 
branch near Jim Hill, Ky. The con- 
struction will permit the immediate de- 
velopment of coal deposits. Construc- 
tion of the segment is estimated to cost 
$993,000 and will be financed with funds 
available in the applicant’s treasury. 


Norfolk & Western. — This road has 
asked the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to authorize the construction 











by it of an extension to its so-called 
Gilbert branch, extending approximate- 
ly 5.9-mi. from a point near Wharn- 
cliffe, W. Va., to a point on Horsepan 
Creek. The applicant advised the com- 
mission that the United States Coal & 
Coke Co. has requested the extension 
in order to facilitate the development 
of large bituminous coal deposits. As 
noted in Railway Age of January 24, 
page 64, commission authority to ex- 
tend a line into the same territory also 
is sought by the Chesapeake & Ohio. 


Reading—This road has awarded a 
contract to the J. E. Brenneman Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa., for the repair- 
ing of Piers D and H at Port Rich- 
mond, Philadelphia, at an estimated cost 
of $25,000. 


RAILWAY OFFICERS 


EXECUTIVE 


J. Frank Doolan, whose appointment as 
vice-president in charge of operation, 
maintenance and engineering of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford at New 
Haven, Conn., was reported in the Rail- 
way Age of February 7, was born at 
New Haven on January 22, 1889. He 
attended St. Francis Parochial school, 
Hillhouse high school and Butler Busi- 
ness College, entering railroad service 
in December, 1904, as yard clerk with 
the New Haven. He became crew 








J. Frank Doolan 


dispatcher on July 1, 1909; train rules 
examiner on September 1, 1914; divi- 
sion chief clerk on May 1, 1917; assis- 
tant trainmaster on May 1, 1918; train- 
master on January 15, 1920; terminal 
trainmaster on August 15, 1920; assis- 
tant superintendent on June 1, 1925; 
acting superintendent on March 1, 1933; 
assistant superintendent on November 
1, 1933; and division superintendent on 
December 1, 1934. Mr. Doolan was ap- 
pointed operating assistant to vice-pres!- 
dent on October 15, 1935, and became 
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assistant to trustees in June, 1946, sub- 
sequently being appointed assistant to 
president, which position he held until 
his recent appointment as vice-president. 


F. V. Koval, whose promotion to assist- 
ant to the president, in charge of pub- 
lic relations, of the Chicago & North 
Western, at Chicago, was reported in 
Railway Age of January 24, was grad- 
vated from the University of Illinois 
in 1933. Mr. Koval subsequently served 
for seven years as manager of the 
Howard G. Mayer public relations firm 





F. V. Koval 


at Chicago before joining the North 
Western in 1943 as publicity manager. 
He was advanced to advertising and 
publicity manager in 1946, the position 
he held at the time of his recent pro- 
motion. 


S. L. Wright, executive general agent 
of the Texas & Pacific, at Dallas, Tex., 
will become assistant to the president 
at New Orleans, La., on March 1, suc- 
ceeding to the duties of C. D. Johnson, 
who will retire on March 31, after more 
than 52 years of service with the com- 
pany. 


F. H. Knickerbocker, whose retirement 
as executive assistant to the president 
of the Union Pacific, at Los Angeles, 
Cal, and Salt Lake City, Utah, was 
reported in the Railway Age of January 
24, was born on December 10, 1875, at 
Chicago. He began his railroad career 
in 1897 as a stenographer in the freight 
department at Salt Lake City, and two 
years later was promoted to secretary 
to E. E. Calvin, then general super- 
intendent, but who later became presi- 
dent of the U. P. Mr. Knickerbocker 
was advanced in 1902 to secretary to 
vice-president and general manager, be- 
coming executive assistant to vice- 
President and general manager in 1910. 
In 1915 he became general superin- 
tendent of the Oregon Short Line (now 
Part of the U. P.), and in 1922 he 
Was appointed general manager of the 
Alaska Steamship Company at Seattle, 
Wash. In connection with the latter 
Post, Mr. Knickerbocker was also gen- 
eral manager of the Copper River & 
Northwestern, running from Cordova, 
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Alaska, to Kennecott. He returned to 
the U. P. in 1924 as general manager 
at Los Angeles, serving there until 
1937, when he became assistant to the 
president at Seattle and Portland, Ore. 
His next post was that of general man- 
ager at Salt Lake City, followed in 
1941 by his appointment as executive 
assistant to the president, the position 
he held at the time of his retirement. 


B. S. Sines, superintendent of the 
Southern Pacific at Ogden, Utah, has 
been appointed executive representative 
at San Francisco, Cal., and is suc- 
ceeded by F. E. Kalbaugh, superintendent 
of transportation at San Francisco. A 
photograph of Mr. Kalbaugh and a 
sketch of his career appeared in the 
Railway Age of August 16, 1947, in 
connection with his appointment to the 
latter position. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL 
and ACCOUNTING 


T. A. Graham, whose election as gen- 
eral auditor of the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific, at Chicago, was reported in 
Railway Age of January 10, was born 
at Philadelphia, Pa., on May 11, 1893, 
and attended the London Collegiate In- 
stitute, London, Ont., for two years and 
the Westervelt Business College at 
London for six months. He entered 
railway service in 1914 as a clerk in the 
accounting department of the Rock 
Island at Chicago, and, with the excep- 
tion of military service from September, 
1917, to January, 1919, has remained 





T. A. Graham 


continuously in the service of the Rock 
Island. In 1922 he was promoted to 
accountant, and in 1931 he was ad- 
vanced to chief clerk to the general 
auditor. Mr. Graham became assistant 
general auditor in 1941, and was serving 
in that position at the time of his elec- 
tion as general auditor. 


R. M. Sutton, auditor of disbursements 
of the Union Pacific, at Omaha, Neb., 
has been promoted to assistant general 
auditor at that point. He is succeeded 
by E. M. Kerrigan, auditor of miscella- 
neous accounts, who in turn is sugceeded 


by B. D. Landau, chief clerk of miscella- 
neous accounts. 


Ernest E. Exon, assistant to real estate 
and tax agent of the New York Central 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, has been promoted 
to real estate and tax agent at that 
point, succeeding Walter Ray Gibbons, 
who has retired. 


T. O. Broker, whose appointment as 
assistant general counsel of the Lehigh 
Valley at New York was reported in 
Railway Age of January 10, was born 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., on March 22, 1915, 
and received his education at Dumont 
(N. J.) high school, Wesleyan Univer- 
sity and Cornell Law School, from 
which he was graduated in 1939. Mr. 
Broker was associated with McCarter, 





T. O. Broker 


English & Studer, Newark, N. J., be- 
fore entering the service of the Lehigh 
Valley’s legal department at New York 
on February 1, 1941. During World 
War II he served with the antiaircraft 
artillery, Transportation Corps and in 
the judge advocate general’s depart- 
ment, being placed on inactive duty as 
captain on July 13, 1946. 


Sherman V. Reeves, assistant to general 
auditor of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe has been promoted to assis- 
tant general auditor, “with headquarters 
as before at Chicago. 


H. S. Drumheller has been elected secre- 
tary and assistant treasurer of the Le- 
high & New England, succeeding Glenn 
O. Kidd, resigned. The position of chief 
clerk to the president has been abolished, 
however, Mr. Drumheller will continue 
to assist the president as heretofore. 
G. E. Smell has been elected treasurer 
and assistant secretary, succeeding George 
Craig, resigned. The treasurer will be 
responsible for functions heretofore the 
responsibility of the cashier and pay- 
master, which positions have been abol- 
ished. W. J. Hess succeeds John C. 
Bolinger, Jr., as assistant secretary and 
also succeeds Vernon T. Boyles as assist- 
ant treasurer. All of the above will 
have their headquarters at Bethlehem, 
Pa. 
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OPERATING 


D. F. Wengert, whose promotion to 
division superintendent of the Union 
Pacific, with headquarters at Los An- 
geles, Cal. was reported in Railway 
Age of December 27, 1947, was born 
on September 14, 1905, at Austin, Minn. 
He entered the service of the U. P. 
in 1924 as a brakeman at Los Angeles, 
and was transferred to Las Vegas in 
1934. He was promoted to conductor 
at the latter point in 1937, and two 





D. F. Wengert 


years later became trainmaster there. 
In 1943 Mr. Wengert went to Salt 
Lake City, Utah, as terminal super- 
intendent of the Utah division, return- 
ing to Las Vegas in 1945 as assistant 
superintendent. His next move was 
back to Salt Lake City in April, 1946, 
to act as superintendent of the Utah 
division, which post he held until Oc- 
tober of that year, when he again re- 
turned to Las Vegas as assistant super- 
intendent. Mr. Wengert was serving in 
the latter capacity at the time of. his 
recent promotion. 


F. A. Roberson, trainmaster of the 
Missouri Pacific at Concordia, Kans., 
has been promoted to assistant super- 
intendent at Atchison, Kans., succeeding 
C. A. Hughes, who has been appointed 
division trainmaster at that point. D. E. 
Walker has been afpointed trainmaster 
at Concordia succeeding Mr. Roberson. 
H. K. Stephens has been appointed train- 
master of the Kansas City terminal 
division, with headquarters at Kansas 
City, Mo. 


C. P. Cahill, assistant general manager 
of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 
at El Reno, Okla., has been appointed 
assistant to vice-president — operation, 
with headquarters at Kansas City, Mo. 
Succeeding Mr. Cahill is R. E. Johnson, 
division superintendent at Kansas City, 
who is replaced by Robert H. Spicer, for- 
merly superintendent of the road’s Des 
Moines (Iowa) division. 


Cyril M. Johnke, assistant trainmaster 
of the Lehigh Valley at Sayre, Pa., has 
been promoted to trainmaster at Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., succeeding George M. Leilich, 
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who has been transferred to Jersey City, 
N35. 


L. E. Hilsabeck has been appointed 
superintendent of car department of the 
Chicago Great Western, with headquar- 
ters at Oelwein, Iowa, succeeding G. P. 
Hoffman, resigned. 


P. D. Robinson, assistant superintendent 
of the Southern Pacific at Bakersfield, 
Cal., has been promoted to superin- 
tendent of transportation at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., succeeding F. E. Kalbaugh, 
who has been appointed superintendent 
at Ogden, Utah. 


Hugh J. Phillips, engineer maintenance 
of way of the New York, Ontario & 
Western, has been promoted to general 
manager, with headquarters as before at 
Middletown, N. Y. R. F. Bauman has 
been appointed assistant to the general 
manager at Middletown. 


P. G. Shepherd, trainmaster of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio at Cheviot, Ohio, 
has been appointed assistant superin- 
tendent of the Hinton division, with 
headquarters at Hinton, W. Va., suc- 
ceeding K. R. Ketcham, whose promotion 
to superintendent of the Hinton division 
was reported in the Railway Age of 
January 31, page 278. T. H. Paul, assis- 
tant trainmaster at Holden, W. Va., 
has been promoted to trainmaster at 
Peach Creek, W. Va., succeeding E. C. 
St. George, who has been transferred to 
Cheviot to succeed Mr. Shepherd. 


John H. Martin has been appointed as- 
sistant manager, stations and transfers 
of the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford at New Haven, Conn. Eric P. 
Smith has been appointed assistant to 
general merchandise manager at New 
Haven. C. F. Shanley has been’appointed 
district merchandise manager at New 
York and R. C. Woodmansee has been 
appointed district merchandise manager 
at Boston, Mass. 


W. E. M. Neal, whose retirement as 
superintendent of the Southern’s Knox- 
ville and Augusta division at Knoxville, 
Tenn., was reported in the Railway Age 
of January 17, was born at Knoxville 
on January 4, 1878, and joined the 
Southern in that city in 1895 as a 
stenographer-clerk to the superintendent. 
He was promoted to local freight agent 
in 1896 and to trainmaster in 1906. 
Mr. Neal was further advanced to 
superintendent in September, 1927, 
which position he held at the time of 
his retirement. 


V. W. Smith, whose promotion to gen- 
eral superintendent of the Union Pacific, 
at Salt Lake City, Utah, was reported 
in the Railway Age of December 27, 
1947, was born at Glasgow, Mo., on 
May 24, 1894. He entered railroad 
service in 1912 as a brakeman for the 
U. P., subsequently serving as conductor, 
traveling conductor and trainmaster at 
Salt Lake City. In 1943 he was ad- 
vanced to assistant superintendent at 
Las Vegas, Nev., and in 1945 became 
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superintendent at Salt Lake City. He 
was appointed superintendent at Los An- 
geles, Cal., in 1946, which position he 
held until his recent appointment. 


TRAFFIC 


William A. Grove, whose appointment 
as assistant freight traffic manager of 
the Lehigh Valley at New York was 
reported in Railway Age of January 10, 
was born at Norristown, Pa., on Au- 
gust 9, 1897. He received his school- 
ing at Northeast high school, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and the Wharton School 
of Finance and Commerce, University 
of Pennsylvania. Mr. Grove started 
his railroad career with the Central of 
New Jersey at Philadelphia, later going 
with the Reading and the Grand Trunk- 
Canadian National, before entering the 
U. S. Navy in 1918. Upon his release 
from the service he spent some time 
with the Philadelphia Rapid Transit 
Company and the Grand Trunk-Cana- 
dian National before going with the 





William A. Grove 
Lehigh Valley at Philadelphia as com- 


mercial agent in 1925. Mr. Grove 
served successively as district freight 
agent at Philadelphia, division freight 
agent at Newark, assistant to freight 
trafic manager at New York, city 
freight agent at New York and assist- 
ant Eastern freight traffic manager at 
New York, holding the latter position 
at the time of his recent appointment 
as assistant freight traffic manager. 


C. D. Cook, live stock agent of the 
Chicago & North Western, with head- 
quarters at. Omaha, Neb., has _ been 
appointed general live stock agent at 
Chicago, succeeding C. H. McNie, who 
has retired after a railway career of 
more than 46 years. 


The Chicago Great Western has op- 
ened a traffic office at Salt Lake City, 
Utah, with V. T. Lewis, formerly traffic 
agent, as general agent. 


Frank H. Smith, division freight and 
passenger agent of the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe, with headquarters at Stock- 
ton, Cal., has: been appointed acting 
division freight agent at Fresno, Cal. 
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Tuis locomotive is a unit of power. It illustrates 
a significant fact. Where the amount of power that 
can be packed into a single unit is important—where 


you want 6000, 8000, even 10,000 horsepower in one 





| engine—the steam locomotive is unchallenged. 


a : : ; . 
w@ yeu £ We build such locomotives—steam locomotives like 


this that have developed 8000 horsepower and can 


ot do more. We will continue to do so. They are fine 

pieces of machinery. Modern in every respect, they 

Pp OW ER are establishing remarkable records for economy, re- 
liability and low maintenance. 


Don't sell these steam giants short. They have their 


place—and in their place are unsurpassd. 
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HAMILTON 


CORPORATION 


DIVISIONS: Lima, Ohio — Lima Locomotive Works 
Division; Lima Shovel and Crane Division. Hamilton, 
Ohio — Hooven, Owens, Rentschler Co.; Niles Tool { 
Works Co. 









PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS: Locomotives; Cranes and 
shovels; Niles heavy machine tools; Hamilton diesel 
and steam engines; Hamilton heavy metal stamping 
presses; Hamilton-Kruse automatic can-making ma- 
chinery; Special heavy machinery; Heavy iron cast- 
ings; Weldments. 
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succeeding to the duties of G. E. Harrison, 
who is ill. Mr. Smith is succeeded by 
T. C. Osborn, general agent at Seattle, 
Wash., who is replaced by Harry H. 
Tipple. 


Following the recent election of E. W. 
Soergel as vice-president in charge of 
traffic of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific (announced in the Rail- 
way Age of January 31), the following 
changes have taken place in the road’s 
freight traffic department at Chicago: 
P. H. Draver, assistant general freight 
agent at Milwaukee, Wis., promoted to 
general freight traffic manager; S. G. 
Grace, assistant freight traffic manager 
at Chicago, promoted to freight traffic 
manager; H. S. Zane, also assistant 
freight traffic manager at Chicago, pro- 
moted to freight traffic manager; and 
J. O. Mellyar, assistant to vice-president 
at Chicago, promoted to assistant freight 
traffic manager. 


L. H. Robbins has been appointed com- 
missioner of the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific’s agricultural and 
mineral development department at Chi- 
cago, succeeding the late R. W. Reynolds. 
Mr. Robbins is succeeded as assistant 
commissioner by L. B. Horton, general 
development agent. 


Paul J. Murphy, whose appointment as 
general freight agent—rates and divi- 
sions of the Pittsburgh & West Virginia 
at Pittsburgh, Pa., was reported in the 
Railway Age of January 3, was born 
on December 15, 1904, at Pittsburgh. 
Mr. Murphy entered railroad service on 
August 24, 1923, with the Pittsburgh & 
West Virginia as clerk, becoming chief 
clerk on April 1, 1940. He was ap- 
pointed assistant general freight agent 
on June 1, 1945, which position he held 
until his recent promotion to general 
freight agent—rates and divisions. 


Roland E. Courtney, chief clerk to the 
executive general agent of the Southern 
at Birmingham, Ala., has been promoted 
to division freight and passenger agent 
at Selma, Ala., succeeding W. E. Shine, 
Jr., who has been granted a leave of 
absence because of illness. 


C. B. Kincaid, general passenger agent 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio at Richmond, 
Va., has been transferred to Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. E. L. Davis has been ap- 
pointed general agent, passenger de- 
partment, at Cincinnati, Ohio. J. J. 
Miller has been appointed manager of 
special services, with headquarters at 
Huntington. 


Walter Scott Curlett, assistant to the 
chairman and tariff publishing agent of 
the Trunk Line Association at New 
York, has retired because of ill health. 
C. W. Boin has been appointed tariff 
publishing agent. 


Robert William Bramwell, whose ap- 
pointment as general traffic manager of 
the Pittsburgh & West Virginia at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., was reported in the 
Railway Age of January 3, was born 
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at Toledo, Ohio, on October 18, 1895. 
Mr. Bramwell entered railroad service 
on July 1, 1916, with the Ann Arbor, 
with which road he served until Novem- 
ber 30, 1921, when he went with the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis. He then served with the Michi- 
gan Central from July 1, 1922, to May 





Robert William Bramwell 


16, 1927, going with the Pittsburgh & 
West Virginia on the latter date as as- 
sistant general agent at Detroit, Mich. 
He became assistant to vice-president of 
the P. & W. Va. at Pittsburgh on 
March 1, 1931, becoming general East- 
ern agent at New York three months 
later. On February 15, 1933, he was 
appointed traffic manager of the P. & 
W. Va. at Pittsburgh and on Septem- 
ber 1, 1934, he was transferred to 
Detroit, where he remained until his 
recent appointment as general traffic 
manager at Pittsburgh. 


Henry J. Reis, whose appointment as 
traffic manager-rates and divisions of 
the Pittsburgh & West Virginia at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., was reported in the 
Railway Age of January 3, was born 
on October 9, 1899, at Pittsburgh. Mr. 





Henry J. Reis 


Reis attended Allegheny high school 
and entered railroad service on July 
19, 1920, with the Pittsburgh & West 
Virginia as a clerk, becoming chief 
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clerk on August 1, 1933. He was ap- 
pointed assistant general freight agent 
on April 1, 1940, and became general 
freight agent on July 1, 1944, which 
position he held at the time of his re- 
cent promotion to traffic manager. 


ENGINEERING and 
SIGNALING 


Kenneth L. Moriarty, whose promotion 
to chief engineer of the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western, with headquarters at 
Denver, Colo., was reported in the 
Railway Age of January 17, was born 
on November 18, 1896, at Joliet, Ill. 
Mr. Moriarty began his railroad career 
in the engineering department of the 
Chicago & Great Western in 1917, and 
subsequently advanced through various 
positions to that of assistant engineer 
in the maintenance of way department. 





° Kenneth L. Moriarty 


He joined the Rio Grande in 1924 as 
division engineer at Gunnison, Colo., 
and later held that post at other points 
on the railroad. He was appointed road- 
master at Green River, Utah, in 1933 
and trainmaster at Glenwood Springs, 
Colo., in 1935. Mr. Moriarty’s next 
position was that of assistant superin- 
tendent at Grand Junction, Colo., which 
he held until his promotion to division 
superintendent at that point in 1939. 
He was transferred to Salt Lake City, 
Utah, in 1943, and was promoted to 
assistant chief engineer at Denver on 
February 1, 1946. Mr. Moriarty was 
serving in the latter post at the time 
of his recent promotion to chief engineer. 


C. H. Hardwick, engineer maintenance 
of way of the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific at Chicago, has been appointed 
district maintenance engineer, with 
headquarters at Des Moines, Iowa. 


MECHANICAL 


M. P. Nunnally, whose promotion to 
assistant superintendent of motive power 
of the St. Louis Southwestern, at Pine 
Bluff, Ark., was reported in Railway 
Age of January 17, was born at Rich- 
mond, Va., on March 22, 1898, and 
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ee Clearance volume with piston valve 


With reduced clearance volume (space "yon volume with Franklin System 
between intake valves and piston at end of /| of Steam Distribution 


stroke) more economical use is made of the 





































Intake valves close at 20% of stroke 
| (20% cut off) 





steam admitted to cylinders. 






'B] With larger steam flow areas and faster 
valve openings, steam enters the cylinder 
with smaller pressure drop. This increases 
the amount of steam admitted for a given 
cut-off — increases the power output for a A] 
given cut-off, or permits the use of a shorter 
and more economical cut-off for a given 





power output. 


Poppet valve starts exe 
hausting after piston has 
travelled 85% 


c) With late release, the expansion period 
is increased substantially. This increases effi- 






Piston valve starts exhaust- 
ing after piston has trav- 
elled 52% 


ciency by increasing the amount of heat 






transformed into mechanical work. 







Piston-valve exhaust closes after 


© With late release and large exhaust 75% of back stroke 


“reas, the back pressure is lower, which 





again increases the power obtained from a 














given amount of steam. | 
Poppet-valve exhaust closes after 80% of back stroke 


rE) With low back pressure, and late com- 
pression, excessive pressures at the end of 
the back stroke are avoided. Economical 
short cut-offs can be used without severe re- W I T H 


rs THE FRANKLIN SYSTEM 
OF STEAM DISTRIBUTION 


These indicator cards represent a locomotive equipped with 
the Franklin System of Steam Distribution and a locomotive, 
identical in all other respects, equipped with piston valves. 
Both cards are based on high-speed operation at 20% cut-off. 

As can be seen, the engine equipped with poppet valves 
can utilize fu!l boiler capacity because of the larger steam flow 


areas and the faster opening and closing of valves. It develops 






more horsepower per pound of steam. It uses less fuel and water 









to deliver a given horsepower output. 









FRANKLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY COMPANY, INC. 


NEW YORK e CHICAGO e MONTREAL 


STEAM DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM °* BOOSTER °* RADIAL BUFFER * COMPENSATOR AND SNUBBER * POWER REVERSE GEARS 
AUTOMATIC FIRE DOORS * DRIVING BOX LUBRICATORS © STEAM GRATE SHAKERS ° FLEXIBLE JOINTS © CAR CONNECTION 
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began his railroad career as a machin- 
ist apprentice with the Southern in 
1916. He later became machinist and 
shop draftsman, and in 1922 joined the 
engineering department of the Ameri- 
can Locomotive Company. During the 
following year he became employed in 
the engineering department of the 
Clinchfield, remaining with that road 
until 1926, when he was appointed chief 
draftsman of the Cotton Belt. He was 





M. P. Nunnally 


appointed acting mechanical engineer 
in 1942 and mechanical engineer in 1943, 
and was holding the latter position at 
the time of his current promotion. 


E. F. Weber, whose retirement as gen- 
eral superintendent of automotive equip- 
ment of the Burlington Lines at Chi- 
cago was reported in the Railway Age 
of January 17, was born on November 
6, 1877, at Creston, Iowa. Mr. Weber 
began his career with the Burlington 
as a boilermaker apprentice at Creston 
in 1892, at the age of 15. He left the 
road in 1896 to engage in other pur- 
suits, but during the period that he 
was out of railroad service, he com- 
pleted a course in mechanical engineer- 
ing with the International Correspond- 
ence School. Rejoining the railroad in 
1904, he became a tool room foreman 
and draftsman at Creston, and was 
subsequently transferred to the engi- 
neering department at Chicago, where 
he was assigned to supervise th opera- 
tion of internal combustion engines 
used in the water service department 
and to improve the operation and main- 
tenance of section-type motor cars. Mr. 
Weber later held positions successively 
as special mechanic on the general man- 
ager’s staff, assistant engineer and su- 
perintendent of automotive service be- 
fore attaining the position he held at 
the time of his retirement. 


SPECIAL 


John W. Cox, assistant personnel of- 
ficer of the Southern at Washington, 
D. C., has been promoted to personnel 
officer, succeeding R. P. Travis, who will 
retire on February 16, after more than 


82 (366) 


25 years of service. Julian M. Ford, 
trainmaster at Richmond, Va., has been 
appointed assistant to personnel officer 
at Washington, to succeed Lawson G. 
Tolleson, who has been promoted to 
assistant personnel officer at Washington. 


C. R. Mackenzie, superintendent of 
pensions of the Canadian National at 
Montreal, Que., since 1932, retired on 
February 3 after half a century of 
railway service. E. B. Hawken, assistant 
secretary and staff registrar, has been 
appointed superintendent of pensions and 
staff registrar at Montreal. 


Walter W. Grove, whose appointment 
as general manager of the Railway 
Express Agency’s Mid-West department 
at Kansas City, Mo., was reported in 
the Railway Age of January 31, has 
devoted most of his business life to the 
express service, principally in the south- 
western part of the country. His earlier 
posts with the company includes that of 
general agent at Dallas, Tex., and super- 





Walter W. Grove 


intendent of the Western Texas divi- 
sion at San Antonio, Tex. He was 
transferred in 1939 to Dallas as super- 
intendent of the Northern Texas-Louisi- 
ana division, the position he held at the 
time of his recent appointment. 


PURCHASES and STORES 


Walter R. Owen, whose re-appointment 
as purchasing agent of the reorganized 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, at Chi- 
cago, was reported in the Railway Age 
of January 17, retired on February 1. 
A photograph and biography of Mr. 
Owen were published in the Railway 
Age of February 7, page 324. 


G. W. Alexander, whose appointment 
as purchasing agent of the Central of 
Georgia at Savannah, Ga., was reported 
in the Railway Age of January 24, was 
born at Senoia, Ga., on February 27, 
1886. Mr. Alexander entered railroad 
service in 1895 as clerk in the ticket 
agent’s office of the Central of Georgia, 
transferring to the store department at 
Cedartown, Ga., a year later. He was 
appointed clerk at Macon, Ga., in 1897, 


Table of Revenues and Expenses appears on the next left-hand page. 


and became division storekeeper in 1912, 
which position he held at Cedartown, 
Savannah and Macon, successively. Mr. 
Alexander became assistant to regional 





G. W. Alexander 


purchasing commissioner, U.S.R.A. in 
1917, and was appointed general store- 
keeper of the C. of G. in 1918, which 
position he held until his recent appoint- 
ment as purchasing agent. 


OBITUARY 


C. A. Pinkerton, president of the De- 
troit & Mackinac at Tawas City, Mich., 
whose death was reported in the Rail- 
way Age of January 31, was born on 
February 11, 1880, at Saginaw Mich., 
and began his railroad career with the 
Flint & Pere Marquette (now part of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio) in 1897. Mr. 
Pinkerton joined the D. & M. in 1899 
as a Clerk in the car service department 
and was advanced to superintendent of 
car service in 1908. He became super- 
intendent of transportation in 1918, 
general manager in 1933, and vice-presi- 
dent and general manager in 1935, and 
was elected president and general man- 
ager in 1941. He relinquished his duties 
as general manager to his son, Charles 
A. Pinkerton, Jr., in September, 1946, 
retaining the post of president until his 
death. 


Benjamin A. Dotisman, who retired in 
1944 as an accountant of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific at Chi- 
cago, and was at one time general audi- 
tor of the railroad, died in the West 
Suburban Hospital in Oak Park, IIl., 
on February 3. 


E. L. Pardee, who retired as passenger 
traffic manager of the Chicago & North 
Western at Chicago on June 30, 1947, 
died on February 5 at St. Paul, Minn., 
at the age of 70. 


Edward A. Chittenden, who retired in 
December, 1945, as superintendent of 
the Railway Express Agency’s com- 
mercial division at New York, died on 
February 7 at White Plains (N. Y.) 
hospital, after a protracted illness, at 
the age of 73. 
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Faster 
Evaporation 


boven’ right in the path of the hot gases, Security 

Circulators are very effective elements for speeding 

evaporation. There is a continuous circulation of water 
. 

from the side water-legs, through the circulators, over 

the top of the crown sheet. 


At the same time the Security Circulators provide the 


most satisfactory type of support for a 100% brick arch. 
















































































Typical Installation 


in Coal-Fired Locomotive 


AMERICAN ARCH COMPANY, To 
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i is specified for the new Sewaren, N. J. plant of the 
: Public Service Electric and Gas Company System. 
At the time the equipment was ordered, it was the 
| highest planned operating temperature in this country. 
Elesco steam superheaters will be installed in three 
boilers built by our associated company—Combustion 
Engineering Co. Inc. 

This company and its affiliated companies are con- 
tinually working on improvements in the design and 





manufacture of essential equipment for the more eco- 
nomical generation of steam power. 
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23] Steam Temperature of 1050 deg. F. 
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Representative of AMERICAN THROTTLE COMPANY, INC. 
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HUNT-SPILLER 
Light Weight 





Steel Valves. 


In any service 


Not all installations of Hunt-Spiller Light Weight Steel Valves are found on 
first class freight and passenger locomotives; they are no less important for 
all motive power, even switchers. And after all, why not? In these days of 
close cost watching it does not pay to give “step-child treatment’ to any 
equipment. Every locomotive the railroad owns should operate economically, 
efficiently, and with minimum maintenance if it is to make money. So re- 
member; locomotives, whether on the mainline or in the yard deliver power 
economically and with lower maintenance if they have light weight recipro- 
cating parts. Change to Hunt-Spiller Light Weight Steel Valves and watch 
operating costs go down. Hunt-Spiller Mfg. Corporation, 383 Dorchester 
Avenue, Boston 27, Mass. In Canada: Jos. Robb & Co., Ltd., 4050 Namu 
St., Montreal 16, P.Q. Export Agents: International Ry. Supply Co., 
30 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 


For all steam locomotives- 


STEEL PISTONS AND VALVES 


DUPLEX SECTIONAL PACKING 


HUNT-SPILLER ss: 


February 14, 1948 
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Railway Age—February 14, 1948 
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In the summer of 1946, P.F. E. bought 


their first A. S. F. Ride-Control Trucks— 
5000 car sets for new 40-ton freezers. 


And now that much of this new equip- 
ment has gone into service, Ride-Control 
Trucks again have been purchased—this 
time for existing rolling stock. Asa part of 
the P. F. E. program for 1948, 1130 rebuilt 
refrigerators also will roll on Ride-Control, 





Pacific Fruit Express has specified Ride- 
Control Trucks for nearly fifty miles of new 


and rebuilt cars. They want the best equip- 
ment they can get for the fast, safe, gentle 
transportation of perishables. 


ASF Ride ono! TRUCK 


NO SPRING PLATES e NO SPRING PLANKS 
LONG SPRING TRAVEL ¢ CONSTANT FRICTION CONTROL 











AMERICAN STEEL FOUNDRIES 


MINT-MARK OF O FINE CAST STEEL 
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END DOOR 
OPERATORS 


@ The popularity of N.P. Automatic End Door 
:Operators with railroads and passengers alike, 
offers no impenetrable mystery. The answer is 

simply that observant railroad men recognize a 

perfect set-up for improving relations with their 

traveling public. 


. As for the passengers . . . they act as their own 
TYIYT) (3S) to fae W Me demonstrators—and love it. Few can resist the 
fascination of end doors that open magically at 
mere fingertip pressure. And all can remember 
past discomforts of struggling with stubborn door 


checks. The modern way is more fun—and 


holo Courtesy of decidedly more convenient! Entirely safe, too. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 
So, leading railroads serving the entire country 


are hastening to install N.P. Automatic End Door 
Operators for swinging or sliding end doors of 
their new passenger cars—and even on remodeled 
coaches where sufficient space above doors is avail- 
able for the door control mechanism. 


Incidentally, the door action—including auto- 
matic closing—is timed to conserve conditioned 
air within the coaches. Publication No. 1063 tells 
the complete story. Write for copies. 


NATIONAL PNEUMATIC COMPANY 


GRAYBAR BLDG., NEW YORK . McCORMICK BLDG., CHICAGO 
RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 


Distributed inCanadaby Railway & Power EngineeringCorp.Ltd., Toronto 


$e 
v 


Photo Courtesy of 
OAD 
THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILR 
WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF DOOR CONTROL EQUIPMENT FOR MASS TRANSPORTATION VEHICLES 
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Eyes Are Safe Behind 
Willson Cup Goggles 


Style CC402 


e For a variety of eye hazardous op- 
erations, the Willson line of cup goggles 
furnishes complete, reliable protection. 

Outstanding comfort features make 
these lightweight goggles popular to 
wear. Composition eye cups are molded 
to fit facial contours comfortably. 
Leather nose bridge keeps foreign par- 
ticles from entering between the cups. 


Let us make a survey of your partic- 
ular safety needs—at no obligation 
on your part. For detailed informa- 
tion on the Willson Safety Service 
Program write to the Railroad Sales 


ee GOGGLES « RESPIRATORS ¢ GAS 





Dept., Willson Products, Inc., 241 
Washington Street, Reading, Pa. 


Both nose bridge and elastic headband 
are readily adjustable. 

These goggles are designed to with- 
stand impact hazards striking from any 
direction. Super-Tough* lenses which 
must pass rigid, individual tests are 
uniformly heat treated to assure maxi- 
mum fracture resistance. , 


The Cover-All* style is 
roomy enough to fit 
over ordinary correc- 
tion spectacles. 


Lens replacement on 


the CC402 shownabove 
simplified by split end 


PRODUCTS INCORPORATED 
READING, PA., U.S.A. Established 1870 


*T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Employees Present Rules 
Case to Emergency Board 
(Continued from page 66) 


tenders he represented,.or who repre: 
sented the other 95 per cent of that craft. 
Counsel asked the witness if he had 
figured it out that a switchtender per- 
forming a night trick on a Sunday under 
this rule, the proposed night and Sunday 
differentials, and the 30 per cent in- 
crease, would get about $20 for his 
basic day’s work, to which Mr. Mc- 
Daniels replied that he had not, but 
that he thought he should receive $30 
for that service. 

Mr. McDaniels testified further on 
the union proposal to increase the 52- 
cent differential between yard conduc- 
tors and yard trainmen. Mr. McDan- 
iels, supported by several switchmen 
subsequently called as witnesses, stated 
that the increased differential was need- 
ed to create an incentive to yard train- 
men to accept conductors’ jobs. They 
are reluctant to bid on vacancies, he 
explained, because the difference is no- 
where near commensurate with the add- 
ed responsibilities. As a result, the wit- 
ness averred, junior men on the switch- 
men’s rosters are assigned to these posi- 
tions for which they are seldom fully 
qualified. If they refuse to accept the 
foreman’s position, they are perma- 
nently restricted to the trainmen’s 
roster. 

The above testimony completed the 
employees’ presentation with respect to 
their first group of rule proposals which 
were to precede advancement of the 
wage demand, and Henry P. Melnikow, 
consulting economist in labor relations, 
San Francisco, Cal., began 4 full days 
of testimony, during which he intro- 
duced 23 exhibits, attempting to dem- 
onstrate the need for the additional 30 
per cent, or $3 daily minimum increase 
in pay. Mr..Melnikow undertook to 
show by various statistical presentations 
that the “real wages” of railroaders had 
not increased proportionately to those 
of workers in other industries, that their 
occupation was more hazardous, and 
that the increased cost of living had ad- 
versely affected their purchasing power 
not only in population centers but in 
small communities as well. 


Peck Named Assistant Director 
of 1.C. C. Bureau of Traffic 


The*Interstate Commerce Commission 
has appointed Clarence H. Peck as 
assistant director of its Bureau of 
Traffic. 

Mr. Peck, who succeeds the late 
W. T. Hayes, entered the service of 
the Commission in 1917 as a freight 
tariff examiner. In 1925, he was ap- 
pointed an examiner in the Bureau of 
Formal Cases, remaining in that posi- 
tion, except for several months in 1928, 
until November 16, 1935, when he was 
appointed assistant chief of the Section 
of Traffic, Bureau of Motor Carriers. 
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Used on Pennsylvania Class GG 1 Electric Locomotives 


The Pennsylvania Railroad uses Bridgeport Inner-seal for 
weatherstripping end, side and bulkhead doors on its Class 
GG 1 Electric Locomotives for these important reasons: 
First, Inner-seal provides greatest protection for main motors 
and vital allied equipment and insures greater engine crew 
comfort by sealing out abrasive dust, corrosive dampness, 
annoying drafts and much outside noise. Sécond, Inner-seal is 
easier to install. Uniquely constructed, it is resilient and flexi- 
ble, making it simple for any careful workman to weather- 
strip doors or hatches even where sharp corners and com- 
pound curves are involved. Finally, Inner-seal is longer lived. 
The live sponge rubber bead is molded for life onto a flange 
woven of spring steel wire and cotton thread. With a neoprene 
coat added, Inner-seal is highly resistant to abrasion, sunlight, 
oil and extreme temperature variations. Complete details on 
the many standard sizes and colors plus information on special 


designs will be sent on request. Write today for data sheet. 
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Tough spring steel wire 


molded for life into live BRIDGEPORT 1, CONN. 
sponge rubber Est. 1837 


Since January 1, 1945, when that sec- 
tion was merged with the Bureau of 
Traffic, Mr. Peck has served as assis- 


tant to the director of the bureau. Represented in Canada by 


The Holden Co., Ltd., Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver, B. C. 
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DEPARTMENT 











PECIAL O 


Cc 

STANDARD GAUGE 

1—12-Ton, 0-4-0, Plymouth Gaso- 1I—65-Ton Vulcan, 400 H.P., 0-4- 
line. 4-0, Diesel-Electric, New 1941, 

T. E. 39,000 Lbs. 


1—20-Ton, 0-4-0, Whitcomb Gaso- }_§3.Ton, 2-6-2, Saddle Tank, Oil- 
line. Fired Steam. A REAL BUY. 


1—146-Ton, 0-10-0, Coal-Fired 
Steam, ICC Condition. 


1—87-Ton, 600 H.P. Diesel-Electric, 
Twin Unit Type. Can Be Oper- 
Electric Locomotive, New 1940, ated As 2 Units 87-Ton, Or As 2 
ICC Condition, 4 Motor Drive Separate 4314-Ton Units. 
Caterpillar Engines T/E 27280 Ibs. Tn Good Operating Condstwe 
Available for immediate delivery 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
134865 Brainard Ave 
oe aekee 


2—20-Ton, 0-4-0, Davenport Gaso- 
line. 


1—44-Ton, 360 H.P. G. E. Diesel- 


43 Years’ Experience 


“ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL” 


FOR SALE 


1—Brill all steel combination 
passenger-baggage-mail stand- 
~~ gauge rail motor car. Re- 

uilt. 

2—45 ton G.E. type O-4-4-0 300 
HP std. ga. diesel electric lo- 
comotives. 

1—45 ton Davenport, type 0-4-4-0 
420 HP standard ga. diesel 
electric locomotive. 

1—80 ton Whitcomb 500 HP 
std. ga. diesel electric locomo- 
tive. 

1—No. 6. Brownhoist 30/40 ton 
8-wheel std. ga. locomotive 
crane, National Board boiler. 


THOMAS F. CAREY CO., INC. 
Bi York Aa 4 














FREIGHT CARS 


15—Gondola, Steel, 70-Ton, 46-Ft. 10—Caboose, 8-Wheel, Steel Sills. 
65—Gondola, Steel, 50-Ton, 41 Ft. 52—Flat, 40- and 50-Ton, 33- to 
— Composite, 50-Ton, 48- 48-Ft. 

t. : 10—Flat, 40-Ton, 60-Ft. 
62—Hopper, Twin, Steel, 50-Ton. 9—Flat, 50-Ton, 58-Ft. 


2—Hopper, Covered, 30-Ton, Equip- 
ped with Fuller-Type Outlet Ee 3665 Gals., Class f1, Non- 
oiled. 


Valves. 
8—Box, 40- and 70-Ton, 40-Ft., 8—Dump, 25 Yd., Automatic Air, 
Drop Door. 


Single Sheathed. 


8—Ore Hopper Cars, Steel, Cross 88—Dump, 20-Yd. Automatic Air. 
31—Dump, 30-Yd., Automatic Air. 


Available for immediate delivery 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
a 
Bayport 3456 


Dump, 50-Ton. 


New York Office 
43 Years’ Experienc: 


Beekman 3-8230 
“ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL” 


ACCOUNTS WANTED 
Railroad Sales and Engineerin 
Executive, age 50, with g 
railroad connections in South 
East, Middle West, and North 
West available for representation 
April 1st. Full details upon re- 
quest. Address Box 912, RAIL- 
WAY AGE, 30 Church St., New 
Yoru J, Wi. 'Y: 


Educational Services 
for 
RAILROAD MEN 


Our New Service 
on 
Diesel Locomotive 
Operation 
is highly recommended 
for 
Engineers and Firemen 
The Railway 
Educational Bureau 
Omabe 2, Nebraska 














POSITION WANTED 
Mechanical Engineering Grad- 
uate Eighteen Years Experience 
in Railway Field: Operation, 
Engineering, Testing, and Main- 
tenance of Locomotives. Indus- 
trious, Thorough, Versatile. Able 
to Perform Several Combined 
Duties on Short Line. Available 
May 1. Address Box 910, 
RAILWAY AGE, 30 Church 
St., New York 7, N. Y. 














FOR SALE 


RAILROAD SPIKES 
52” x 9/16” 
NEW IN KEGS 
MILL PRICE 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
WIRE, WRITE, CALL 


GLAZER STEEL CORPORATION 
2100 AILOR AVENUE 


Tel. 4-8601 Knoxville, Tenn. 


R. R. EQUIPMENT 
16 TON VULCAN GASOLINE 
LOCOMOTIVE 
12—50 TON CAP. 41 FT. 
GONDOLA 
30—20,000 & 42,000 GAL. 
STEEL TANKS 
50 TON INDUSTRIAL LOCO- 
MOTIVE CRANE 
DARIEN CORP. 


60 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 17, 
N. Y. 3 


DE LEUW, CATHER & COMPANY 
ENGINEERS 


Railway Terminals and Yards 
Bridges Shops & Structures 
Tunnels Diesel Facilities 


Grade Separations 
Transportation Problems 
Industrial Plants 


Plans and Supervision 
of Construction 


20 North Wacker Dr., Chicago 6 




















FOR SALE 


5—Pacific type steam locomo- 
tives ready to move. _ Several 
Switchers. All meet ICC re- 
uirements. Good used Diesel- 
lectric Photographs & specifica- 
tions furnished. All std. Ga. 


J. J. GALLAGHER & CO. 
P. O. Box 1772 
Jacksonville, Florida 


BUY 
BONDS 








Robert W. Hunt Company 


ENGINEERS ~ 
Inspection—Tests—Consultation 
All Railway Equipment 
Structures and Materials 
General Office: 

175 W. Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 
New York-Pittsburgh-St. Louis 








Sales Engineer Wanted 


By nationally advertised 
manufacturer of mainte- 
nance materials for railroads, 
Chicago, Twin Cities, South- 
eastern Pacific Coast and 
Southwest territories. Expe- 
rienced man with contacts 
can develop substantial per- 
manent income. Give age 
and experience. Address 
Box 916, RAILWAY AGE, 
30 Church Street, New 
York 7, N. Y. 








AVAILABLE IMMEDIATELY 











TAKE ADVANTAGE 
OF SPACE 
IN THE 
GET TOGETHER 
DEPARTMENT 








1 Gasoline Electric Combination Baggage & 
Passenger Brill Car 

1 Bucyrus 100-ton Wrecking Crane 

1 10-ton Diesel Electric Standard Gauge Loco- 
motive 


Approx. 7500 Tons 65+ ASCE Relay Rail 
All machinery and equipment from fully 
equipped railroad shop 
Contact 


COMMERCIAL METALS COMPANY 


Latimer & Corinth. Sts. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 








RAILWAY AGE 





